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SAUK WARRIORS IN CHAINS 


Grorce CarLin (1796-1872) was not only a noted historian of 
American Indians but also an accomplished artist who gave us 
many of our finest graphic studies of these early inhabitants of 
North America. In his drawings and paintings he caught some of 
the dramatic moments in the sad struggles between white men and 
red. 

In 1832 the noted Sauk (or Sac) chief Black Hawk engaged in 
a hopeless war of protest against the encroachments of the new 
settlers on his tribal lands and the abuses suffered by his people at 
the hands of the advancing whites. Abraham Lincoln and Jeffer- 
son Davis were among the palefaces who took part in the melan- 
choly series of forays, small battles, and manhunts which led in- 
evitably to Black Hawk’s defeat and capture, along with his two 
sons and some of his bravest warriors. The prisoners were sent to 
Jefferson Barracks, near St. Louis, where they were subjected to 
the indignity of ball and chain. 

Catlin’s pencil sketch, hitherto unpublished, of three of the 
proud captives is reproduced on the opposite page. They are from 
left to right: Wee-Sheet (The Sturgeon’s Head), and Black 
Hawk’s two sons, Wa-Saw-Me-Saw (The Roaring Thunder) and 
Nah-Se-Us-Kuk (The Whirling Thunder). According to Catlin’s 
note on the picture, they insisted on being represented wearing 
their manacles. The drawing is in the valuable collection of Catlin 
manuscripts, paintings, and drawings recently acquired by the 
Huntington Library. 
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Dryden’s “Memorable Visit” to Milton 


By Morris FREEDMAN 


OHN AUBREY recorded, all too briefly, the memorable meeting 

between Milton and Dryden in the notes on Milton’s life he sent 

in 1681 to Anthony 4 Wood, and it is his report on which we base 
our interpretations of the event. 

Jo: Dreyden Esq. Poet Laureate, who very much admires him, & went 

to him to have leave to putt his Paradise-lost into a Drama in Rhyme: 


Mr. Milton received him civilly, & told him he would give him leave to 
tagge his Verses.* 


Although Milton and Dryden may have met a number of times 
after the Restoration, this was the only occasion about which we 
have some evidence, however flimsy.” We certainly do well to ap- 
proach with respect what was probably the first and what may be 
the only independent account of a meeting of the two great poets 
of their time. Instead of being a stimulus for serious speculation 
about the character of the encounter, however, this provocatively 


1The Early Lives of Milton (London, 1932), ed. Helen Darbishire, p. 7. 

2When did the visit take place? Aubrey gives no hint as to the year. Masson’s con- 
jecture that it “must have been in that winter) i.e., 1673-1674, (David Masson, The 
Life of Milton (London, 1859-1894], VI, 708) is based entirely on the fact that Dry- 
den’s The State of Innocence was registered in April 1674. If Dryden first read Para- 
dise Lost in 1669, as Masson suggested (Life, VI, 635) and as Richardson’s legend 
indicates (Early Lives, pp. 294 ff.), Dryden may actually have made his request some- 
time around the turn of the decade. However, these years were busy male Dryden, 
and he may have found no time to come to grips with the challenge he had set him- 
self until 1673 or 1674, which, for various reasons, were years of ee leisure. 
Dryden’s own statement that it took him only a month to write his probably 
refers to the full time he was engaged in the task once he began it rather than to the 
elapsed period between the visit to Milton and the completion of the work. 
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succinct and engaging little narrative has served, in its vagueness, 
as cover for casual critical sniping. Though referred to often, it has 
never been examined with any real thoroughness. Milton champions 
have used the anecdote to belabor Dryden, and Dryden adherents, 
Milton. Depending on who is telling the story, Dryden is described 
as “‘impudent”® or “young”* (he was about forty at the time), and 
Milton as “indulgent,” “scornful;’/“crusty” and “condescending” 
or “cynical:’* But none of these adjectives, implying antagonism or 
anything less than a mutual respect, accurately fits the comportment 
of the principals or correctly suggests the atmosphere of the occa- 
sion. While there is no reason to doubt that Milton and Dryden met 
and talked about rhyming Paradise Lost, as Aubrey says, a careful 
consideration of the evidence for believing that they did and of the 
background of the event would seem to call for revision of the 
traditional interpretations. 

Actually, there happens to be an earlier and clearly contemptuous 
reference to Dryden’s “tagging” Milton’s verse, which may have set 
the critical tone for interpreting Aubrey. It occurs in Marvell's 
prefatory poem to the second edition of Paradise Lost in 1674. 


Well mightst thou scorn thy Readers to allure 
With tinkling Rhime, of thy own sense secure; 
While the Town-Bayes writes all the while and spells, 
And like a Pack-horse tires without his Bells: 
Their Fancies like our Bushy-points appear, 
The Poets tag them, we for fashion wear. 
I too transported by the Mode offend, 
And while I meant to Praise thee must Commend. 
Thy Verse created like thy Theme sublime, 
In Number, Weight, and Measure, needs not Rhime. 
(lines 45-54) 
“Town-Bayes, of course, is a reference to Dryden in the name 
conferred upon him, as poet laureate, in The Rehearsal. Masson be- 
lieves that this passage is evidence “that Milton and Marvell had 


8Life, VI, 709. 

4James H. Hanford, John Milton, Englishman (New York, 1949), p. 241. 

SIbid. 

¢Hanford, A Milton Handbook, 4th ed. (New York, 1946), p. 327. 

"The Poetical Works of John Dryden, ed. George R. Noyes (Boston, 1950) , p. XXXvi. 
8David Nichol Smith, John Dryden (Cambridge, 1950), p. 38. 
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talked together over Dryden’s visit to Milton to request leave to 
turn parts of Paradise Lost into rhyme, and over Milton’s answer:” 
But it is at least as likely that Marvell may have been thinking of 
The State of Innocence itself, Dryden’s rhymed opera based on the 
epic, the result of the permission asked for and granted, rather than 
of any meeting, or discussion of a meeting. The State of Innocence 
was in circulation in 1674 and constituted a kind of competing ver- 
sion of Milton’s matter. At any rate, there is certainly no allusion 
in Marvell’s lines to a meeting. The use of the word “tag” to mean 
“thyme? on which Masson bases his contention that Marvell is re- 
ferring to the “tagging” incident, was not uncommon in the seven- 
teenth century. Aubrey’s paragraph, in spite of Masson’s suggestion 
to the contrary, contains the first, unmistakable, direct version of 
the Milton-Dryden meeting. 

Aubrey himself contributed to the uncertainty surrounding the 
paragraph. Although he generally gave the sources of his material, 
he failed to do so plainly here. He may have learned of the meeting 
in several possible ways: from Milton himself, which is the generally 
accepted idea; from one of the persons close to Milton whom 
Aubrey interviewed in the course of gathering his notes; from 
Marvell’s lines quoted above, for Aubrey built a good deal on scraps 
and hints and gossip; or from Dryden. 

The asumption that Aubrey talked with Milton about the matter 
is the least plausible. Aubrey is generally thought to have known 
Milton personally, along with Edward Phillips and the Anonymous 
Biographer. Hanford, for example, writes in the Milton Handbook 
(p. 6) “Still further firsthand material is given by John Aubrey. 
... Aubrey had not only known Milton himself. . . ” In his John 
Milton, Englishman (p. 229), he says, “Aubrey knew Milton per- 
sonally but only after 1650,’ apparently basing his conclusion on the 
fact that Aubrey’s notes concentrate on the activities after 1650. 
We may take Hanford’s comments to represent the latest view, yet 
the evidence is most insubstantial that Aubrey ever met Milton.” 


®Life, VI, 717, n.1. 


10William Arthur Turner in his unpublished dissertation, “The Known English 
Acquaintances of John Milton” (Ohio State University, 1946), does not class Aubrey 
among Milton’s close or casual acquaintances. 
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Aubrey, within his limits a scrupulous reporter, nowhere says that 
he did. Why should he fail to mention the most important substan- 
tiating fact about his biography, unless it were indeed not a fact? 
Wood, it is true, declared that Aubrey knew Milton well, but we 
know Wood was something of a literary scoundrel, plagiarizing the 
anonymous biography and distorting it to discredit Milton wherever 
possible."* He was not to be trusted generally, aside from the fact 
that as publisher of the life of Milton he had a stake in establishing 
the authenticity of Aubrey’s information. 

The assumption that Aubrey met Milton is based on the most 
tenuous evidence and slipshod deduction. Masson, for instance, who 
thought it necessary to prove a point too easily taken for granted, 
while speculating on the identity of some of the occasional visitors 
to Milton’s home at Bunhill after 1669, added: 

John Aubrey, also a fellow of the Royal Society, was certainly another 
[visitor]. As he assures us, with some emphasis, that Milton was visited 


“much by the learned, more than he did desire;’ would it be ill-natured 
to guess that he had found out the fact by experience?” 


One is tempted to reply, “No, not ill-natured, but far-fetched,’ for 
Aubrey’s notes are filled with facts he tells us he obtained from 
Milton’s nephew, brother, and widow. In addition Masson appears 
to have misread the whole of Aubrey’s passage in which this quota- 
tion occurs. The period in which Milton was besieged by impor- 
tunate guests was the middle fifties, not the seventies, for Aubrey 
goes on to say that the reason the foreigners “came over into Eng- 
land, was chiefly to see O. Protector & Mr. J. Milton’’* 

Miss Helen Darbishire’s case for asserting that Aubrey knew 
Milton is as weak as Masson’s. She writes: 


His personal acquaintance with Milton is clinched by the yt 
“He was scarce as high as I am (Quaere, Quot feet am I high? Resp. 
middle Stature)?’** 


Miss Darbishire’s conclusion is startling, not alone for the wispiness 
of the testimony, the on sequitur of the syllogism, and the odd 
assertiveness of “clinched;’ but much more because of what she tells 


11Farly Lives, Introduction, passim. 
12L ife, VI, 638. 13Early Lives, p. 7. 14Tbid., p. xi. 
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us of Aubrey’s preparation for his biography in the rest of the intro- 
duction to her edition of the early lives of Milton. “When Aubrey 
began his notes,’ she writes just a page later, “he did not know 
Edward Phillips, was ignorant even of his Christian name; but he 
made his acquaintance, evidently at a suggestion from Mrs. Milton, 
on purpose to sound him. . . ?’ Miss Darbishire goes on to catalogue 
the details of Aubrey’s ignorance about Milton—about the names of 
Milton’s principal friends and relatives, the list of Milton’s writings, 
the locations of his homes. She gives high praise to Aubrey’s general 
trustworthiness—something not always acknowledged—and to his 
indefatigability as a researcher, quoting Toland’s phrase (“he was a 
very honest man and most accurate in his accounts of matters of 
fact”) and mentioning Malone’s similar tribute, but evidently she 
insists on taking Aubrey at more than his own word. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to refute her piece of reasoning, but one 
should mention that the fragment about the similarity of the two 
men’s heights occurs in the context of a description of Milton’s 
picture in the possession of his widow. The possibility is that in 
looking at the picture together with Mrs. Milton, Aubrey naturally 
asked about Milton’s height, something not to be determined from 
just a head and shoulders likeness. “He was scarce so tall as you are, 
Mr. Aubrey,’ may have been Mrs. Milton’s answer, to adopt for the 
moment Masson’s method of reconstructing an event. 

The contents and tone of Aubrey’s notes on Milton lead one 
inevitably to believe that not only did he not know Milton per- 
sonally but did not know very much about him. Milton was little 
more than a name to Aubrey in 1681 when he began his task of 
research, 

Aubrey may have learned about Dryden’s visit to Milton from 
Edward Phillips or the Anonymous Biographer, whether he was 
Dr. Paget, or Cyriack Skinner, or John Phillips. However, neither 
Edward Phillips nor the Anonymous Biographer mentions the visit. 
Of course, it is possible that Aubrey did get the story from one of 
these, or from some of the other persons he mentions in his notes,"® 
or even from someone not mentioned, without recording his obliga- 


18Turner, op. cit., says that Aubrey got the tagging anecdote “probably from 
Milton’s widow” (p. 185). He does not elaborate. 
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tion. But there is no reason to find him especially neglectful on this 
point, or deliberately mysterious, for some reason cloaking this 
informant in anonymity. It is least likely that there was an unknown 
reporter of the visit. 

There is, however, good reason to believe that Dryden himself 
told Aubrey of it. Only two paragraphs before the account of the 
visit, Aubrey records a bit of information which he tells us he 
learned from Dryden: “a certaine signe of a Satyricall Witt fr. Jo; 
Dreyden’”* As Miss Darbishire demonstrates (pp. 331-32), it is 
difficult to make assumptions about the logic in Aubrey’s arrange- 
ment of his material. The above quotation, for example, was 
inserted, as a kind of footnote, between descriptions of Milton's 
speaking manner and singing voice: 

Extreme pleasant in his conversation, & at dinner, supper &c: but Satyr- 
icall. He pronounced ye letter R very hard* 
*a certaine signe of a Satyricall Witt fr. Jo: Dreyden 


He had a delicate tuneable Voice & had great good skill: his father 
instructed him: he had an Organ in his house: he played on that most."" 


The Dryden note appears in the manuscript on the opposite page 
but with a tallying note to indicate where it should go. The note 


might have been only an afterthought, a kind of parenthesis. But it 
is possible that Aubrey intended the insertion to show the source of 
the matter that immediately follows it, including the tagging 
episode. It was Aubrey’s practice to preface a whole section with 
an indication of his informant. For example, the phrases “From his 
Brother: Christopher Milton” and “From Mr. E. Philips” introduce 
long passages of material gained from them. It does not seem very 
likely that the “fr. Jo: Dreyden” merely acknowledged Aubrey’s 
debt for the comment about the satirical quality of a hard R. Such 
a specific note appears nowhere else in the biography. 

Dryden was on terms of some intimacy with Aubrey, for the 


latter left space when he was preparing his Brief Lives for Dryden . 


to write his autobiography. Also, as Osborn points out, “Dryden's 
name occurs about a dozen times in Aubrey’s manuscripts, fre- 


quently as a source of anecdotes?’*® 


16Early Lives, p. 6. 11The word “great” is overscored in the original. 
18James M. Osborn, Dryden Facts and Problems (New York, 1950), p. 4. 
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Finally, we have a version of the tagging visit in which Dryden 
actually appears as the narrator. It is the only other possibly inde- 
pendent report of the meeting and appeared in 1713. 


We shall here beg the Reader’s pardon for mentioning a Passage told a 
Gentleman of our Society almost Forty years since by Mr. Dryden, 
who went with Mr. Waller in Company to make a Visit to Mr. Milton 
and desire his Leave for putting his Paradise Lost into Rhime for the 
stage. Well, Mr. Dryden, says Milton, it seems you have a mind to Tagg 
my points, and you have my Leave to Tagg ’em, but some of ’em are so 
Awkward and Old Fashion’d that I think you had as good leave ’em as 
you found ’em.’® 


Miss Darbishire and Mr. Thorn-Drury take this to be independent 
corroboration of Aubrey’s story. If it is indeed not derived from the 
two earlier accounts (Aubrey’s and Marvell’s), it would substantiate 
the belief that Dryden rather than Milton reported the meeting to 
Aubrey. 


The possibility remains that the meeting as recorded is just 
another literary myth. The first reference to Aubrey’s anecdote 
happens to be Malone’s, in 1800.”° The principal eighteenth-century 
writers on Dryden and Milton did not mention the visit. There is no 
word of it in Derrick or Birch or Johnson. Aubrey’s low reputation 
may have had something to do with this neglect. Dr. Johnson, in 
commenting on a bit of gossip involving Roscommon, wrote: “The 
present age is very little inclined to favour any acounts of this kind, 
nor will the name of Aubrey much recommend it to credit. . . ?’** 
But, of course, Aubrey’s unreliability did not keep Johnson or 
others from referring to similar material gathered by him, if only to 
reject it. The most likely explanation of the omission, I think, is not 
a sudden excess of scholarly scruple about this one morsel of 
Aubrey’s, but the probability that his notes simply were not exam- 
ined thoroughly before Malone. 


— 
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19The Monitor, I, no. 17, reprinted by George Thorn-Drury, “Some Notes on 
Dryden? RES, I (1925), 79-83, and by Darbishire, Early Lives, p. 335. First reprinted 
by Raymond D. Havens, “Mr. Dryden Meets Mr. Milton? Weekly Review, coe 
14, 1919), BIO. 

*0Fdward Malone, “Life of Dryden” in The Critical and Miscellaneous Prose 
Works of John Dryden (London, 1800), Vol. I, Part 1, p. 109. 

*1Samuel Johnson, Lives of the English Poets, ed. G. B. Hill (Oxford, 1905), I, 230. 
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Verrall dismissed the whole affair as never having taken place, 
“The story told on the authority of Aubrey;’ he declared, “that 
Milton’s permission was asked by Dryden, and given in the words, 
‘You may tag my verses if you will; is probably apocryphal?* 
Verrall does not allude to the matter again although his discussion of 
The State of Innocence is one of the most thorough we have. 

Whatever Aubrey’s credibility, there is no compelling reason for 
rejecting his account of Dryden’s visit to Milton. It is vague and 
innocent enough. Most of its contents are quite acceptable: Dryden 
could have been a visitor to Milton, and he did write a “tagged” 
version of Paradise Lost. The only aspect of the event that might be 
apocryphal is whether Dryden asked “leave” for the enterprise, and 
there are no grounds for believing that he did not make some such 
request. 

In accepting the fact of the meeting, however, it is not necessary 
to conclude that Milton was an overbearing, pompous old man on 
the occasion. Aubrey, who was responsible for our having the 
story in the first place, wrote that Milton received Dryden “civilly” 
Nor was Milton likely to have been anything but civil to Dryden, 
He was well aware of Dryden’s stature in the literary world. As 
Havens put it, Milton, rather than responding grudgingly to Dry- 
den’s request, “seems to have appreciated the honour that was 
intended. Commendation of Paradise Lost from one of Dryden's 
position and discernment was not so frequent in 1673 that Milton 
was likely to ridicule it?” 

It is similarly unlikely that Dryden was presumptuous or impu- 
dent or servile in such a meeting. We need not repeat here the record 
of Dryden’s high regard for Paradise Lost which he expressed often 
and extravagantly, in spite of its being opposed to the popular view 
toward the poem which saw it as the work of a regicide and per- 
ceived treasonous matter in it.** Even if Dryden had not thus 


22A, W. Verrall, Lectures on Dryden (Cambridge, 1914), p. 220. 

23Raymond D. Havens, “Dryden’s Visit to Milton RES, I (1925), 348-49. 

24Professor Mark Pattison put the matter somewhat extravagantly but perhaps not 
incorrectly. “Nothing which Dryden ever wrote? he said, “is so creditable to his 
taste, as his being able to see, and daring to confess, in the day of disesteem, that the 
regicide poet alone deserved the honour which his contemporaries were for render- 
ing to himself? Milton (London, 1929), p. 216. 
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indicated his feelings about the poem, what we know about his 
character as a man would not have allowed him to be anything but 
respectful and cordial to Milton. It is also improbable that Dryden 
was especially humble when he met Milton. He was riding a wave of 
high confidence, for the early seventies were among Dryden’s most 
successful years. “They who knew Mr. Dryden,’ wrote Dennis, 
“know very well that he was not of a temper to design to be a foil 
to anyone:’*° 

We may best understand the point of Dryden’s visit to Milton, 
I think, if we see it in the context of the rhymed couplet-blank verse 
controversy then current. Dryden saw Paradise Lost, Masson 
pointed out, referring to Milton’s preface dismissing rhyme, “with 
this emphatic condemnation of his own doctrine of verse, this all 
but contemptuous reference to himself, printed in its very forefront. 
.. » He must have always thought of it as having come into the 
world to turn the tables against his doctrine?" Masson may have 
described the event extravagantly when he declared that Paradise 
Lost “must have come upon [Dryden] like a revelation or a thun- 
derbolt:”* But there is no question that Paradise Lost and its preface 
constituted a far greater challenge to Dryden than, say, any of Sir 
Robert Howard’s disagreements. Milton’s poem, published almost 


simultaneously with the Essay on Dramatic Poesy, in which Dryden 
forcefully rejected blank verse on purely theoretical grounds, was a 
powerful and seemingly incontrovertible last word on the practical 
suitability of the form. 

It would be absurd to look upon Paradise Lost purely as an entry 
in a critical competition, but Ker has suggested (rightly, I think, and 


25See George Saintsbury, Dryden (London, 1881), p. 127. We have a letter of Dry- 
den’s, written during this period, which is dominated by an easy, relaxed, bantering 
spirit suggesting a man in the full flush of widely recognized success. The Letters of 
John Dryden, ed. Charles E. Ward (Durham, N.C., 1942), pp. 7-11. 

*6Quoted by Malone in “Life? p. 110. 


*7Life, VI, 635. Masson, indeed, describes the preface as “nothing else than Milton’s 
contribution to the controversy in his own interest’ Ibid., p. 634. The fact that the 
statement on rhyme was prepared for the fifth binding of the first printing (Life, VI, 
625) at the request of the printer to explain “why the Poem Rimes not” (Columbia 
Milton, II, 487) would seem to support Masson in his contention that it constituted 
Milton’s answer to Dryden. 


*8Life, VI, 633. 
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Tillyard agreed with him) that one of Milton’s objects in writing 
Paradise Lost was to prove just such an abstract point as that blank 
verse was appropriate to the epic.” We must not forget that the 
three “introductions” in English to Paradise Lost—Milton’s, the 
printer’s, and Marvell’s—have to do with the verse form. Whatever 
else Milton intended the poem to be, in at least one of its aspects it 
had become by virtue of the rhyme-blank verse debate a principal 
piece of testimony for one side. 

What might have been Dryden’s plan of action after he read 
Paradise Lost? One way to compare the merits of blank verse and 
heroic couplets, obviously, would be to see how the same matter 
looked side by side in the two forms. As a practicing poet as well 
as critic, Dryden could readily—and quite naturally—consider and 
then attempt the creative embodiment of a critical notion. Masson 
commented that “even if the stage-performance of such a drama 
should turn out to be impossible, the written drama . . . might 
illustrate, in corpore nobili, that very question of the comparative 
powers of rhyme and blank verse in poetry about which he and 
Milton differed?’ It was probably with some such notion in mind 
that Dryden made his “memorable visit” to Milton, as Masson called 
it, to seek permission to “tag” Paradise Lost. 


29“ Certain poets] undertook to show by their examples how the rules and princi- 
ples of the Heroic Poem might be carried out in practice. Paradise Lost is one of those 
experiments ... . no small part of [Milton’s] motive was the same learned ambition to 
embody the abstract form of Epic in a modern vernacular work? Essays of John 
Dryden (Oxford, 1900), ed. W. D. Ker, I, xvii. See also E. M. W. Tillyard, Milton 
(London, 1930), p. 97. 


30L ife, VI, 709. 





Prectosite and the Restoration Comedy 
of Manners 


By Davi S. BERKELEY 


TT? LATE George Orwell once contended that the art of Donald 
McGill—hideously colored postcards of fat women in tight 
bathing suits, “heavy” mothers-in-law, babies’ diapers—has meaning 
only in relation to marriage, whereas the background of the jokes 
in Esquire or La Vie Parisienne is always promiscuity. McGill’s 
props and stock characters symbolize the “unofficial” view that 
marriage offers little to be enjoyed and much to be endured. Trans- 
ferred to the beau monde of the Restoration, Orwell’s point invites 
this question: If manners comedy, with its libertine point of view, 
was the “body”—the unofficial protest—what was the official “soul”? 
What kind of idealism lent definition and savor to the cynicism of 
the endless Dorimants, Courtalls, and Bellmours of Restoration man- 
ners comedy? What kind of insipidity provoked the debauchery of 
Sir Frederick Frollick, Valentine Legend, and others like them? 
What kind of formality, what form of constraint gave point to the 
airy freedom and unconventional manners of such as Millamant, 
Angelica, Ariana, and Gatty? Of the views on record, one fre- 
quently encountered is that the gallants and ladies reacted against 
Puritan morality or middle-class ideals; and Restoration comic poets 
made it their business to depict, perhaps with some heightening, a 
cynical and sophisticated world presided over by the somewhat 
bacchic genius of Charles II. So J. W. Krutch: “Speaking broadly, 
the extraordinary debauchery which succeeded the Restoration was 
the result of the reaction. . . . They [Charles and his courtiers] 
wished to make the time to come in every way the reverse of the 
time that was past... . The Puritans had tended to regard all 
pleasure as sinful, and they determined to regard no pleasure as 
such? Thomas H. Fujimura, in a recent study, remarked that “The 
Wits believed in being true to nature, and they poked witty fun at 


1Comedy and Conscience after the Restoration (New York, 1949), pp. 24-25. 
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artificiality wherever they found it, whether in religious and moral 
observances or in social conventions?” 

The wits, no doubt, opposed what they deemed artificiality. But 
what did they consider artificial? What was the “soul” of manners 
comedy? This question is injudiciously phrased, for in fact there 
was during the Restoration no single ideology which offered a butt 
to every shaft in the comedy of manners, what with its puritans, 
astrologers, booby squires, and other types. In this article I should 
like to point to préciosité, a seemingly little-known vogue in 
Restoration society, as the historical background against which 
patterns of courtship in manners comedy had meaning. 

Préciosité was at first a French and later an English fad of the 
seventeenth century (and afterwards), current in fashionable 
society and in the drama patronized by précieux and précieuses, 
Basically it was a form of ceremonious social intercourse which 
derived its attitudes, postures, and special vocabulary from the 
belief that beautiful and virtuous ladies have a semi-divine status, to 
which their male satellites (and, on occasion, inferior females) can 
be drawn by due worship of these ladies and the cultivation of 
refinement, honor, virtue, superficial learning, and a certain stereo- 
typed wit. The cult was in some respects not unlike medieval 
Frauendienst, from which it was of course descended. Préciosité, 
guided by study of the romans de longue haleine, bloomed in the 
salons of France, where Charles II and his entourage had spent many 
years, and where Restoration Englishmen often found what they 
considered modish. The extravagant manners of the précieuses 
excited derision in France, just as the vogue did in England, where 
the names of Dryden, Etherege, Wycherley, Shadwell, Crowne, 
Congreve, Vanbrugh, and Farquhar may be linked as satirists of 
précieuse address. 

Précieuse decorum called for a special type of lady.* The pré- 
cieuse esteemed herself highly because of, among other qualities, her 
“fineness of soul;’ a goddess-like fineness that separated her from the 


2The Restoration Comedy of Wit (Princeton, 1952), p. 71. 


8For a detailed treatment of précieuse omg d in Restoration drama, see forth- 
coming article by David S. Berkeley, “The Art of ‘Whining’ Love? Studies in 
Philology for July 1955. 
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vulgar mob and their coarseness, and a fineness that attracted others 
whose souls, like hers, were relatively unimpeded by that “clog;’ the 
“drossy” human body. Love for the précieuse was possible only in 
one whose quality matched or approached her own; but she was 
capable of instantly transforming a soul, naturally black and heavily 
corporeal, into something like the pristine whiteness and delicacy 
of her own. Her virtue, however, did not penetrate the lumpish 
masses, and her temperamental superiority was certain to clash with 
the mundane attitudes of everyday life. The précieuse was so much 
involved in her own emotions as to be rendered incapable of using 
such intelligence as she possessed. She tended to see people and 
events as all white or all black. The persons about her, even those 
of lower rank, were much more capable of shrewdly estimating 
human nature and of acting accordingly. The précieuse was always 
conscious of her temperamental superiority, which not only sepa- 
rated her from the vulgar mob but also from their unrefined 
language and boorish manners. The précieuse was ever aware of her 
“fnnocence;’ at first no more than chastity, but a chastity extended 
to imply a blameless life. She loved to harp on her “honour?” Closely 
linked with her honor was her high regard for the proprieties, which 
even included refraining from marriage with her predestined lover 
at the behest of an obdurate parent. She could blush, too, at immod- 
esty though others of coarser grain could not. Sighs, tears, and 
fainting spells came easily. Melodramatic gestures, soliloquies of 
florid quality, threats to lead a pastoral life were as natural to the 
précieuse as inability to translate her desires into action. Self-pity 
was her constant state of mind, and a tendency to blame fate the 
usual excuse. In these prolonged distresses the précieuse banqueted 
on high-flown romance and poetry, and cultivated a special manner 
of speech compounded of stock metaphors intended to compliment 
herself or others of like conversation. She perhaps spouted a degen- 
erate kind of blank verse or even couplets. Those who could or 
would not speak in “the manner” were beneath contempt. Obvi- 
ously this compound of attitude, gesture, and speech was meant to 
supply “tone” befitting ladies of rank and station and to render 
women of the lower orders worthy of higher regard than that to 
which birth entitled them. Such severely practical reasons guaran- 
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teed the appeal of préciosité to aspiring women of all classes, and 
no amount of ridicule of its asinine formalities was sufficient during 
the Restoration to dash its success. 

The Restoration audience was well acquainted with this type of 
characterization. The stock heroine of Restoration tragedy was 
composed of these elements, some of which were in a given instance 
more noticeable than others. In Restoration comedy there were 
fifty-odd examples of the type. Thus Restoration theater-goers were 
prepared to savor Lady Cockwood’s ranting about “honour” in 
She Wou'd if She Cou’d in the context that points her characteriza- 
tion. For she was not merely a decayed pretender to virtue, as 
critics nowadays read her, but a false précieuse. She speaks of “my 
innocent intentions” toward Courtall, the “over-tenderness of my 
honour?’ and of a desire not to survive her husband. When she 
endeavors to secure Courtall as her lover, she disguises her inten- 
tions in précieuse terms. “Generous passion” must be manifested as 
“whining” love, and she can be pleased with Courtall, even when 
she is rejected by him, because he “counterfeited the greatest pas- 
sion, railed at his Fate, and swore a thousand horrid Oaths.’ When 
she is sure that she cannot have Courtall as her lover, she is relieved 
that her “honour” will suffer no stain, and she recognizes that suffer- 
ing is the lot of a person so finely constituted as she is. Altogether, 
Lady Cockwood was a treat for those of the pit and galleries who 
thought “whining” love a great sham. In Wycherley’s The Country 
Wife Lady Fidget, Dainty Fidget, and Squeamish are, like Cock- 
wood, hypocritical précieuses; and, indeed, the “China scene”—the 
scéne célébre of Restoration comedy—turns on Lady Fidget's 
ambivalent use of the word “honour? Olivia in The Plain Dealer 
satirizes another aspect of préciosité. Précieuses habitually made a 
show of skittishness at even allusions to venereal joy—something 
eminently fitted, code-wise, to the coarse-souled masses. Olivia 
abominates everything the world likes—dresses, plays, husbands. She 
carries this précieuse attitude to its ultimate reach by showing 
intense interest in various kinds of “rank conceptions” while vehe- 
mently condemning them. Melantha in the manners portion of 
Dryden’s Marriage a-la-Mode is a mock-précieuse of another kind: 
she exhibits zeal for refinement in language, and she affects to adorm 


(1952) 
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“our dull, Sicilian language” with French phrases of love and 
gallantry. Like Cockwood’s, her préciosité is mere fagade for some- 
thing nearer the heart’s desire: ““Well, for the Dillets-doux there is 
no man in Sicily must dispute with Rhodophil; they are so French, 
so gallant, and so tendre, that I cannot resist the temptation of the 
assignation?’ Froth in Congreve’s The Double Dealer is another 
mock-précieuse pretending to learning, wit, and excessive refine- 
ment in love. Thus she explains that her husband has “nothing at 
all of the Common Air,—I think I may say he wants nothing but a 
Blue Ribbon and a Star to make him shine, the very Phosphorus of 
our Hemisphere. Do you understand those Two hard Words? If 
you don’t, I'll explain ’em to you.’ A pretense of honor, personal 
purity, even prudishness, and learning were characteristic emphases 
of some mock-précieuses in the Restoration comedy of manners. 

Writers cultivating manners comedy from Etherege to Farquhar 
counted upon their audience’s understanding of précieuse conven- 
tion to lend gust and point to the doings and sayings of their charac- 
ters. When Roebuck in Love and a Bottle says, “I love her, witness, 
Heaven, I love to that degree—Pshaw, I shall whine presently,’ 
Farquhar expected his audience to call to mind what has been vari- 
ously labeled “préciosité” “romantic” love, “whining” love, and 
“précieuse gallantry: “Whining;”* always pejorative, was used by 
Restoration people to whom préciosité was merely ridiculous. From 
this word alone a Restoration audience could summon up a pair of 
tearful lovers much on the order of Falkland and Julia in The Rivals. 
This sense of “whining” was known in the eighteenth century: Mrs. 
Hardcastle in Act V of She Stoops to Conquer employs “whining” 
in precisely the anti-précieuse sense under review. One may doubt, 
however, whether the modern reader understands anything in this 
word beyond the usual dictionary definition (“‘a low plaintive nasal 
sound, especially in complaint or distress”); even the Oxford 
English Dictionary fails to list this sense of “whining?” 

Critics have long neglected consideration of the précieuse back- 
ground of the Restoration comedy of manners. The genre is read 
out of context without appreciation of either the social importance 


‘David S. Berkeley, “An Unnoted Sense of “Whining,” American Speech, XXVII 
(1952), 225-28. 
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of préciosité or the pervasiveness of this vogue in Restoration trag- 
edy, romantic and sentimental comedy. For besides being much else, 
Restoration manners comedy was a conscious, artful mingling of 
two kinds of love, entrusted to actors and actresses thoroughly fa- 
miliar with both, each kind being supported by its coterie (the pit 
vs. the “ladies”) to the end that “whining” love might generally be 
discredited, and a saltier kind of love endorsed. Actors like Better- 
ton and Mountfort went easily from the role of whining lover to 
that of gentleman of spirit, and it is not difficult to imagine the apt- 
ness of their ridicule of the former in essaying the role of the latter. 
Restoration actors and actresses were connoisseurs of précieuse 
nuance, and their virtuosity was matched in the audience by appre- 
ciation of the cult’s fine points. Insensitiveness to what may be called 
“off-beat” précieuse gallantry in the Restoration comedy of man- 
ners is a hallmark of criticism (e.g., that of Palmer, Nettleton, 
Dobrée, Krutch, Nicoll, Bateson, Mignon, and Fujimura); and the 
genre has been commended or condemned for what it is not, not 
for what it is: its piquancy lies to a large extent—its theme is “love” 
—in appreciation of its sometimes delicate, sometimes broad and 
even savage mockery of précieuse convention. The criticism of Miss 
Kathleen Lynch, however, is sui generis. In The Social Mode of 
Restoration Comedy she contends, fittingly, that the influence of 
préciosité on Restoration manners comedy is great; she observes 
that “the influence of préciosité is really the supreme influence in 
Congreve’s comedies’ She regards Restoration préciosité as mostly 
“quaint pattern of formal argument,’ since the “romantic splen- 
dors of Platonism” were now extinguished. The Mirabell-Millamant 
proviso scene in The Way of the World is for her an example of 
Restoration préciosité; and Ladies Wishfort, Plyant, and Froth are 
précieuse. I believe, however, that this scene and these ladies are 
mock-précieuse: they parody précieuse conventions, which, as in 
Moliére’s Les Précieuses Ridicules, include doctrine as well as word 
arrangement, both of which are now to be examined in some detail. 
The core of préciosité was a belief in the divine or semi-divine 
status of ladies of beauty and virtue. Repugnant though it be to fit 
this idea into our reading of Restoration drama and society, one may 
say that this is the central theme of Restoration tragedy and of 
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Restoration romantic and sentimental comedy as well. No picture 
seems to have been quite so enjoyable to précieuses as the spectacle 
of Alexander, conqueror of the world, prostrate and suppliant be- 
fore Statira; and this tableau, with the lady assuming the “imperial” 
posture and the lover “dying” at her feet, his “eye-balls, trembling 
with respectful passion” (compliments of Mrs. Pix)—this tableau 
was desiderated by précieuses and acquiesced in by précieux. The 
following extract from Crowne’s dedicatory epistle of The De- 
struction of Jerusalem shows something of the atmosphere in which 
such attitudes could flourish: 


Beauty, Madam, has received from Nature a dominion so pleasing that 
men contend not with more ambition for empire over their own sex, 
than subjection to yours. ... Men are exalted to love beauty by the same 
faculty which lifts em to adore Heaven; and there is a kind of divinity 
in beauty, which makes love to be a kind of religion. Beauty is certainly 
the fairest visible image of divinity in the world. The ancients, therefore, 
built temples and altars to it, and ranked it amongst Celestial Powers. We 
Christians have much ado to abstain from that idolatry; however, we 
pay it as high honours, though under other Names... . 


In a snippet from the anonymous The Constant Nymph (1678) one 
finds a bandying of opinion touching the semi-divine status of the 
précieuse (Act IV, p. 38): 
Astraea. ... Because 

You think her Heav’nly Fair, must I do so? 


7 Heav’ns, my plain-frank Soul nere stoops so low, 
O flatter what I cannot like, 


To idolize a Face, pay’t ee 


ortal Things. 
Euplaste. Oh Heav’ns! he dares maintain his Insolence 


Against that sacred charming Excellence. 
An Excellence so pure, a Form so fair, 


That Jove might quit his Throne, t’inhabit there. 


And make Divinities of poor 


Of Alfrid, Edgar whines in Rymer’s Edgar (1678, Act I, p. 12): 
“Tis my good Angel that I hear and see: / My Eyes and Ears con- 
fess a Deitie. / Yet my Devotions were not pure; the Man / The 
Earthly part did my Soul’s zeal profane:’ Similar “thinking” in Res- 
toration manners comedy itself may be found in the last act of Van- 
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brugh’s The Relapse. Worthy soliloquizes concerning Amanda’s 
rebuff of his seduction: 

Sure, there’s Divinity about her; and sh’as dispens’d some portion on’t to 
me. For what but now was the wild flame of Love, or i dissect that 
specious term) the vile, the gross desires of Flesh and Blood, is in a mo- 


ment turn’d to Adoration. The Coarser Appetite of Nature’s gone, and 
tis, methinks the Food of Angels I require... . 


This core doctrine of préciosité, which informs all aspects of the 
vogue, lends point and interest to numerous passages not only in 
Restoration manners comedy but in the spruce prologues and epi- 
logues of Restoration drama. Thus Shadwell’s epilogue to The Vir- 
tuoso: “But of those Ladies he despairs to day, / Who love a dull 
Romantick whining Play; / Where poor frail Woman’s made a 
Deity, / With sensless amorous Idolatry’ The précieuse background 
lights up a passage in Etherege’s The Comical Revenge where Sir 
Frederick says to Beaufort of Graciana: “.. . you’l find her Attri- 
butes but Mortal: Women, like Juglers Tricks, appear Miracles to 
the ignorant; but in themselves th’are meer cheats” (Act I, Sc. 2). 
The same doctrine hovers in the background of the following con- 
versation in The Country Wife (Act IV, Sc. 1) where Harcourt, 
disguised as a chaplain, comes to join Alithea, who is fooled, and 
Sparkish, who is not: 

Alith. Well, most reverend Doctor, pray let us make an end 

of this fooling. 
Har. With all my Soul, Divine, Heavenly Creature, when 
you please. 
Alith. | He speaks like a Chaplain indeed. 


Spar. Why, was there not, Soul, Divine, Heavenly, in what 
he said? 


Alith. 1 have no more patience left, let us make once an end 
of this troublesome Love, I say. 


Har. So be it, Seraphick Lady.... 


When Loveless relapses from précieuse idealism in The Relapse he 
catches Berinthia in his arms, kisses her, and says, “. . . we'll dye 
together, my Charming Angel” (Act III, Sc. 2). Précieux and pré- 
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cieuses babbled of dying for love; anti-précieux and anti-précieuses 
used “die” for orgasm. Here the two meanings grotesquely mingle. 
The passage, brief as it is, is also notable for the meaningful word 
“angel”—a word now worn smooth—and for another almost tech- 
nical word in the précieuse vocabulary—“charming.’ This word was 
applied to that force, often said to be in the eye, by which ladies of 
beauty and goodness were able to convert rakes and villains. Here 
the lady is conspicuous for reversing the situation usually expected 
at the mention of “charming”’ In Love and a Bottle the rakish Roe- 
buck thus addresses Lucinda: “. . . you are a Demi-Goddess; only 
one part Woman, t’other Angel; and thus divided, claim my Love 
and Adoration” (Act V, Sc. 1). Lucinda thus replies to his over- 
tures: “. . . the name of Love and Honour are burlesqu’d by thy 
Professing ’em:’ The belief in woman’s deity is not only an ingre- 
dient in Aimwell’s characterization in The Beaux Stratagem, but it 
also sharpens Archer’s comedy when he feigns illness to be near 
Dorinda. “Reviving;’ he whines: “Sure I have pass’d the Gulph of 
silent Death / And now I land on the Elisian Shore— / Behold the 
Goddess of those happy Plains, / Fair Prosperine—Let me adore thy 
bright Divinity” (Act IV, Sc. 1). At this point a stage direction 
calls for Archer to kneel to Dorinda and kiss her hand. 

To attribute to the précieuse a divine or semi-divine status was of 
course to compliment the ladies in a manner most extravagant. Yet 
Restoration ladies seem to have relished the most fulsome flattery, 
and the précieuse literature of the age overflows with similar compli- 
ments, dressed in florid, hyperbolical language. Such were the stock 
in trade of the whining lover, who conned from romance, especially 
French heroic romance, what he lacked in wit. Here is a right 
précieuse compliment from John Banks’s dedication of The Rival 
Kings to Lady Katherine Herbert: “I bring in my behalf too the 
Conqueror of the World, to lay before your Feet, the greatest Man 
that ever was, who, were he living, wou’d become a Rival to his dear 
Ephestion, and behold in your Person, as well the sweet, serene, and 
obliging Innocence of Parisatis, as the more lofty and Imperial 
Graces of his Statira’ That such compliments were usual in Restora- 
tion drama and society helps the reader understand what Sir Samp- 
son is about when in Congreve’s Love For Love he addresses Angel- 
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ica: “—Ah, Madam, all my Affairs are scarce worthy to be laid at 
your Feet; and I wish, Madam, they stood in a better Posture, that 
I might make a more becoming Offer to a Lady of your incompa- 
rable Beauty and Merit.—If I had Peru in one Hand, and Mexico in 
tother, and the Eastern Empire under my Feet, it would make me 
only a more glorious Victim to be offer’d at the Shrine of your 
Beauty” (Act V, Sc. 1). In the précieuse style many phenomena of 
natural history, especially the sun and other stars, were pressed into 
comparison with the lady’s charms or even with the shining quali- 
ties of the précieux. Thus Bellamira to Polycastro in the anonymous 
The Triumphs of Virtue (1697): “And when I look on you as the 
new Darling / Of an embracing Heav’n, a Convert to bright Virtue, 
/ Deck’t and adorn’d with her Celestial Beams, / I shall run to you 
as the Shrine of Saints, / And almost meet you with a bended Knee” 
(Act III, pp. 31-32). Dapperwit in Wycherley’s Love in a Wood 
hits off the manner nicely in an exchange with Lydia: 


Lyd. ... this is so fine a night to hear soft things in; morning 
I shou’d have said. 


Dap. It will not be nore 9 dear Madam, till you pull off 


your Mask; that I ¢ was brisk— Aside. 


Lyd. Indeed, dear Sir, my face would frighten back the Sun. 


Dap. With glories, more radiant than his own; I keep up 
with her, I think. [ Aside. 


Another exchange of much the same anti-précieuse kind from Con- 
greve’s The Double Dealer: 


Brisk. ... you are the very Cynthia of the Skies, and Queen 
of Stars. 


Lady _—_That’s because I have no light but what’s by Reflection 
Froth. from you, who are the Sun. 


Shadwell, supposedly a “humours” writer, was in my opinion as apt 
at anti-précieuse satire as the manners writers, and certainly more 
persistent than any save Congreve and Farquhar. In Bury Fair he 
satirized this strain of compliment where Trim says to Mrs. Fantast: 
“Not all the Clouds assembled in the Firmament, can hide, or can 
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eclipse so muffle the Sun, but we poor Mortals know it shines, and 
feel the warm effects. Why shou’d Dorinda think to blunt her 
pointed Glories, or conceal the Radiant Lustre of her conquering 
Beams?” 

Précieux and précieuses liked to believe that ladies by virtue of 
their beauty and goodness possessed an irresistible “charm;’ seated 
in their eyes, but capable of darting out, armed with the power of 
love, to reduce to whining subjection even unlikely prospects and 
to work assorted miracles. The notion turns up frequently in appro- 
priate reading matter, e.g., The Female Tatler (Nov. 25-28, 1709), 
which talks of “. . . the superiour Influence of the Sexes Charms over 
the Vices and failings of Men, when they are touch’d with the 
sensible Passion of Love, which commands them, and rather which 
makes them as it were by Compulsion or Necessity to obey the very 
Motions of our Eyes:’ The efficacious magic of a lady’s eyes is a 
platitude of Restoration tragedy—thus Hameltaz to Muly Hamet of 
Mariamne in Settle’s The Empress of Morocco (1673, Act V, p. 
68): “Oh do not at this mystery admire / Nothing is strange which 
Beauty does inspire / ‘To punish Treason and preserve a Throne / 
Are due to Mariamnes Eyes alone.’ Shadwell succumbed in his last 
days so far as to make this notion the theme of The Scowrers, deliv- 
ered by a convert, Sir William Rant: “The most compendious way 
of being wise, / Is to be Convert to a Ladies Eyes.’ Mockery of this 
notion in Restoration manners comedy is frequent enough. An 
example may be found in Farquhar’s The Constant Couple (Act V, 
Sc. 1)° where Sir Harry Wildair guesses that Angelica has “just 
come flush from reading the Rival Queens—Egad, I’ll at her in her 
own cant— 

O my Statira! O my angry dear! 
Turn thy eyes on me,—behold thy beau in buskins. 

Angel. Behold me, sir; view me with a sober thought, 

Free from those fumes of wine that throw a mist 
Before your sight, and you shall find 

That every glance from my reproaching eyes, 

Is arm’d with sharp resentment, and wit 

A virtuous ile then looks dishonour dead. 


’The Dramatic Works of George Farquhar, ed. A. C. Ewald (London, 1892), I, 210. 
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SirH.  [Aside. This is the first whore in heroics that I have 
met with.’ 


Again, in Congreve’s The Double Dealer, Careless says, in evident 
allusion to the miraculous powers of Lady Plyant’s eyes: “Your 
Charming Tongue pursues the Victory of your Eyes, while at your 
Feet your poor Adorer dies.’ Again, in Farquhar’s Love and a Bottle, 
Roebuck, being asked by Lucinda, “Have you any business with 
me, Sir?” responds, “Yes, Madam, the bus’ness of mankind; ‘To adore 
you. .. . Wonder not, Madam, at the power of your Eyes, whose 
painted Darts have struck on a young and tender heart which they 
easily pierced, and which unaccustom’d to such wounds finds the 
smart more painful” The précieuse context also lends force to a 
remark of Sir Frederick Frollick’s in Etherege’s The Comical Re- 
venge when he finds Beaufort in the role of whining lover: “Widow, 
what wou’d you give your eyes had power to make me such another 
melancholly Gentleman?” The Beaux Stratagem has numerous such 
references, of which two must suffice. Bellair, seeing Mrs. Sullen 
going to church, wonders how she can “lift those Eyes to Heaven 
that are guilty of so much killing”’ And Bellair later observes that to 
ward off an attempt on her honor, Mrs. Sullen’s eyes “be bettre Fire 
Arms than your Pistol, they nevre miss.’ 

This ocular “charm” was responsible for many conversions in 
Restoration comedy and tragedy, for it was an article of précieuse 
faith (quite misunderstood by many critics of sentimental comedy) 
that ladies of beauty and goodness could instantly convert rakes and 
villains to a state of unspotted virtue.° The atmosphere in which 
these conversions take place is, I think, well indicated by the rhap- 
sody of Ricardo to Placentia in Motteux’s Beauty in Distress (1698, 
Act III, p. 24): 


Oh! leave me not, blest Maid, You’re my good Angel, 

That bear me upwards, govern my best Thoughts, 

And bid me think of Heav’n, and view it in you. 

But, if you leave me, e’re my Callow Vertue 

Grows fledg’d, and strong to soar with outstretched Wings, 


6David S. Berkeley, “The Penitent Rake in Restoration Comedy? Modern Philol-. 


ogy, XLIX (1952), 223-33. 
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Too soon my dead habitual weight of Vice 
Will make me flag, and fall to worse Perdition. 
‘Take me now, save a Soul, confirm me yours. 


So Clotair to Aphelia in Settle’s Love and Revenge (1675, Act III, 
pp: 38-39): 
But dear Madam in this state 
Of Innocence, to which your Mercy has 
Restored me, let me offer up a heart 
To fair Aphelia for a Sacrifice: 
I am a full and perfect Convert now. 
Both Murderer and Ravisher repents: 
My heart grown Virtuous and unspotted, now 
Approaches you with Adoration, looks 
With piety on what it once profaned. 


Précieuse conversion is amusingly burlesqued in Etherege’s She 
Wow d if She Cou’d. Disguised as whores, Lady Cockwood, Ariana, 
and Gatty go to Sir Oliver, husband to Lady Cockwood, and his 
boon companion, Sir Joslin Jolly. The knights are duped and 
exposed. Then Sir Oliver falls into the précieuse vein, hoping to 
melt his lady by feigning conversion. He says to the maid, “Dear 
Sentry, do not stab me with thy words, but stab me with thy Bodkin 
rather, that I may here dye a Sacrifice at her feet, for all my disloyal 
actions.’ Sentry then to Lady Cockwood, “Dear Madam, do but 
look up a little, Sir Oliver lyes at your feet an humble Penitent:’ 
Etherege obviously expected his audience to mark this as a mock- 
précieuse conversion. It becomes more humorous, I think, as it is 
seen against the genuine article in Beauty in Distress, Love and 
Revenge, and many another play. In Farquhar’s The Constant 
Couple Sir Harry Wildair’s “propositioning” of Angelica occasions 
the following outburst: | 


What madness, Sir Harry, what wild dream of loose desire 
could prompt you to attempt this baseness? View me well. 
The brightness of my mind, methinks, should lighten out- 
wards, and let you see your mistake in my behaviour. 

I think it shines with so much innocence in my face, 

That it should dazzle all your vicious thoughts: 

Think not I am defenceless ’cause alone. 

Your very self is guard against yourself: 
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I’m sure, there’s something generous in your soul; 
My words shall search it out, 
And eyes shall fire it for my own defence. 


Here Angelica appeals to the same précieuse notion sufficient in 
Restoration tragedy and romantic comedy to bring vice, by a 
“lightning switch” peculiar to préciosité, to a state of unalloyed 
virtue in about the time it takes to say “my Saint.’ It is interesting to 
note that Sir Harry guesses, in an aside, that Angelica has just come 
from reading The Rival Queens (Lee, 1677). But Sir Harry is a 
convert in the end: “But woman,— / Charming woman can true 
converts make; / We love the precepts for the teacher’s sake. / Vir- 
tue in them appears so bright, so gay. / We hear with transport, and 
with pride obey:’ In a preceding comedy of manners, Love and a 
Bottle, Roebuck, another converted rake, exclaims at the end; 
“‘Woman’s our Fate. Wild and Unlawful Flames / Debauch us first 
and softer Love reclaims. / Thus Paradice was lost by Woman’s 
Fall; / But Vertuous Woman thus restores it all?” These conversions 
may be matched by that of Worthy in Vanbrugh’s The Relapse in 
that all are genuine and, as such, represent an extension of précieuse 
gallantry, sympathetically handled, into the Restoration comedy of 
manners. Thus Restoration manners comedy uses, sometimes sym- 
pathetically but typically satirically, a theme dear to précieuses and 
précieux; and without this background we read amiss. 

Among other things, a penitent rake was reclaimed to constant 
love. The idea of eternal constancy appears to have been founded on 
the notion that there was in all the world only one mistress whose 
soul was of a fineness suitable for harmonious conversation with a 
“romantic” lover, her destined inamorato. Constancy, even beyond 
the grave, was the boast of précieux and précieuses. Accordingly, 
one notices in Restoration tragedy and in that part of the comedy 
“romantically” conceived, frequent allusion to the vow of eternal 
constancy. An example from Banks’s Vertue Betray’d (1682) shows 
Northumberland entering to inform his son Piercy that the latter's 
beloved Anna Bullen has married and is now a queen. Piercy raves 
(Act Il, pp. 27-28): 


"In this paper “romantic” always means “like a romance, especially a French heroic 
romance? 
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Tell em, and undeceive ’em, Friend; tell ’em 

How thou wert by, when first we plighted Troths, 
And swore Eternal Faith, Eternal Love, 

By every Saint, and every Star that shone, 

Who then look’d down as joyful Witnesses, 

And darted forth in all their bright Array, 

To see our Loves that shin’d more bright than they. 


The proviso scene in The Way of the World, read against this back- 
ground, gains point and interest. Its stipulations, with their context 
cut away, have doubtless a certain amusement and undeniable verbal 
charm, but to savor the scene in the Restoration manner one should 
read it as a burlesque of the précieuse oath of eternal constancy. In 
Etherege’s The Man of Mode Dorimant reneges upon the constancy 
that he has vowed to Loveit, and again I think we must invoke the 
précieuse context really to understand what is being said (Act II, 
Sc. 2): 


Loveit. Is this the constancy you vow’d? 


Dor. Constancy at my years! ’tis not a Vertue in Season, you 
might as well expect the Fruit the Autumn ripens ithe 
Spring. 


Loveit. Monstrous Principle! 


Everywhere one looks in those plays recognized as Restoration 
comedies of manners, one finds “off-beat” references to vows of 
eternal constancy, e.g., Lady Wishfort’s “O Sir Rowland . . . the 
Oaths that he has sworn,’ Bellmour’s “Oh! press the soft Charm 
close to mine—and seal ’em [his lips] for ever. . . . Eternity was in 
that Moment—One more, upon any Condition” (The Old Bachelor, 
Act IV, Sc. 2). No context except Restoration préciosité explains 
these references. 

Précieuse love enjoined a formalization not merely of attitude but 
of posture as well. The whining lover might stand with folded arms 
under his mistress’ window or balcony, sometimes singing a melan- 
choly song, sometimes with a silent look of rapt attention. At times 
he knelt before someone sent by the gods expressly for his succor. 
But the really remarkable posture best suited for receiving the 
“charming” influence of one’s mistress was nothing less than pros- 
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tration before her feet, then frequently associated with “dying” The 
whining lover was expected to “die” in amorous transport at the 
feet of his lady: the posture was really a mute petition for mercy. 
In Mrs. Manley’s The Royal Mischief (1696) Osman proposes to 
“die?” although he does not use this word (Act II, pp. 9-10): 


Osman. What boots it thus to drag a wretched being, 
A Lifeless lump, without one ray of hope; 
By Heav’n, I’ll lay me down, and aay Soul 
In Sighs, at my too cruel Sovereigns feet; 
There grasp with my cold hands her flying 
Beauties, till I have urg’d her glorious Eyes 
To shed some pitying Tears. 
Rouse up your self, and bear you like a Man, 
The Lord of Womankind, born to Command 
That Sex which we intreat, but when we whine 
At your romantick rate, we move not love, 
But scorn, they like the forward and the bold. 


The word “die” is conflated with prostration at the mistress’ feet 
in Settle’s epilogue to Love and Revenge: “But though your Charms 
such worthless Captives take, / And through the Ages lightness 
rarely make / ’Mongst all your numerous Slaves, one Sacrifice, / 
Who at the feet of a harsh Mistress dyes; / The fault’s not in your 


Beauty, but their Eyes.’ In close parody of the whining style—Con- 
greve uses “whining” as a stage direction—Careless says to Lady 
Plyant in The Double Dealer: “Your Charming ‘Tongue pursues the 
Victory of your Eyes, while at your Feet your poor Adorer dies’ 
The modern reader ignorant of the précieuse background might 
suppose that Careless is conveying an exaggerated report of his 
suffering pains like those of death (OED, “die;’ 7), but something 
more is intended. Careless is letting his mistress know that he has 
assumed the most abject of postures in token of complete submission 
to her wishes. In The Man of Mode Dorimant says, in spying some 
signs of modesty in Harriet, “What have we here, the picture of a 
celebrated Beauty, giving Audience in publick to a declar’d Lover?” 
Harriet replies, “Play the dying Fop, and make the piece compleat, 
Sir’ Here again, since OED sheds no light on this special sense of 
“die; I question whether the modern reader really understands what 
Harriet is saying. References to “dying” are plentiful in Restoration 
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manners comedy. Thus a song from The Old Bachelor: “Men will 
admire, adore and die, / While wishing at your Feet they lie’ In 
The Double Dealer a professed lover subscribes himself “Dying Ned 
Careless”; and Lady Wishfort remembers of Sir Rowland “the 
Hours that he has died away at my Feet: Plume in The Recruiting 
Officer tells Silvia that he braved death in order to have “the 
Pleasure of dying at your Feet;’ and Dorinda in The Beaux Strata- 
gem says of Aimwell, “. .. he cou’d with Pride dye at my Feet, tho’ 
he scorn’d Slavery any where else: In addition to this meaning, 
“die” retained a sexual secondary sense, already alluded to, which 
was often employed by the artificers of manners comedy in derisive, 
though sometimes ambiguous, comment upon the high-flown ideals 
of précieuse gallantry. 

The cult, formalized and exclusive as it was, developed a style and 
mode of delivery as distinctive as that of the Covenanting Presby- 
terians depicted in Old Mortality. One finds in Restoration drama 
various evidences that the précieux used a special and quite recog- 
nizable tone in addressing his inamorata. The Female Tatler of 
February 3-6, 1710, notes a whining lover’s “soft Voice and Judi- 
cious Cadence:’ Congreve twice calls, by way of stage direction, for 


Careless to “whine” when he is making love to Lady Plyant. Sir 
Harry Wildair in The Constant Couple has his fling at the style in a 
speech already quoted. Sir Frederick Frollick in Etherege’s The 
Comical Revenge employs it in paying mock addresses to the 
Widow from just below her window: 


Wid. | What insolence is this, that dares affront me thus? 


Sir Fr. If there be insolence in Love ’tis I 
ima Have done you this unwilling injury. 
Canting 

Tone. 


Wid. What pitiful rhyming fellow’s that? he speaks as if he 
were prompted by the Fidlers. 


Sir Fr. Alas, what pains I take thus to enclose 
Those pretty eye-lids which lock’d up my Foes. 


Wid. A godly Buke would become that tone a great deal 
better. 
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A louder, more ejaculatory, “god-huffing” kind of rant expressed 
the whining lover’s sense of self-importance. Thus Archer to Aim- 
well in The Beaux Stratagem: “The nymph that with her twice ten 
hundred pounds, / With brazen engine hot, and quoif clear 
starched, / Can fire the guest in warming of the bed— There’s a 
touch of the sublime Milton for you, and the subject but an inn- 
keeper’s daughter?’ The exceedingly negligible substance of the 
whining style naturally shifted notice to courtly elocution and an 
insinuating manner. 

Besides cultivating special vocal tones, the whining lover under- 
took to dignify himself and his mistress by courting her under a 
“romantic” name, e.g., “Lucinda;’ “Phillis,” “Cloris,” etc. Occasion- 
ally he assumed an appropriate romantic name himself, e.g., “Stre- 
phon.’ The heroes and heroines of Restoration tragedy and romantic 
and sentimental comedy often have names sufficiently removed 
from the common way to be regarded as “romantic.” Précieux and 
and précieuses in English society, we know, sometimes affected 
these names. And writers of manners comedy noted this fad. Spark- 
ish in The Country Wife says: “I scorn writing, but Women, 
Women, that make Men do all foolish things, make ’em write Songs 
‘ too; every body does it: ’tis ev’n as common with Lovers, as playing 
with fans; and you can no more help Rhyming to your Phyllis, than 
drinking to your Phyllis’? Congreve pokes fun at these pseudonyms 
in The Double Dealer where Lady Froth’s heroic poem on her 
husband’s love for her is entitled “The Sillibub’’ 


Brisk. | Because my Lord’s Title’s Froth, I’gad, ha, ha, ha, Deuce 
take me, very a Propos and Surprizing, ha, ha, ha. 


L.Fr. He, Ay, is not it?—And then I call my Lord Spumoso, 
and myself, what d’e think I call myself? 


Brisk. _ Lactilla, may be,—gad, I cannot tell. 


Biddy Tipkin of Steele’s The Tender Husband finds her name 
“banausic” and blossoms forth as “Parthenissa”? This mannerism of 
précieux and précieuses gave tone to their love-making by raising 
them, at least in their own estimation, far above the ordinary world 
where people wore common French and English names. 
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Much of Restoration préciosité consisted in bestowing high- 
falutin compliments upon one’s beloved, and these compliments 
were usually couched in ornate clichés. Horner in The Country 
Wife refers to the stereotyped diction of précieuse love when he 
exclaims over Margery Pinchwife’s letter: “. . . ’tis the first love 
Letter that ever was without Flames, Darts, Fates, Destinies, Lying 
and Dissembling in’t”’ In Congreve’s The Old Bachelor a laugh is 
raised against a whining lover as having “Darts, and Flames, and 
Altars, and all that in his Breast” No bad notion of the whining 
lover’s approach to his beloved is conveyed by The Female Tatler of 
February 3-6, 1710: “. . . the first Languishing Admirer that 
approaches [Gloriana] with a soft Voice and Judicious Cadence, 
and Speaks of murmring Rivulets, Warbling Choristers of the Air, 
Radient [sic] Charms, and inestimable Favours, may from that 














































































Minute become the darling Object of her vow’d Affections:’ In the 
i preceding issue of this ladies’ book a whining lover “accus’d his 
j Innocent Destiny, My Imaginary Charms, and arraign’d every 
Power above and below. . . . He has sent me one Acrostick, two 
: Anagrams, and many Epistles, in which he has gone thro’ the 
" Experienc’d Regiment of Poetry, the disinterested Passion, the 
‘2 distant Hope, the humble Request, the importunate Perseverence, 
8 and the Voluntary Despair. . . ° 
" Précieuse address was heavily imaged, drawing its figures from 
e: the vocabulary of the Christian religion, secondarily from that of 
" astronomy, natural history, Greek mythology, and elsewhere. It 
was tolerant of hyperbole and far-fetched comparison. What is 
remarkable in its comparisons, a prominent stylistic feature, is not 
the recondite quality of things compared, but the fact that anyone 
should ever have thought of making so absurd a conjunction. One 
is perhaps not far wrong if he hazards the guess that the “false wit” 
abominated in Restoration manners comedy was really the “wit,” 
Le., the far-fetched comparisons and tired metaphors, of précieuse 
gallantry. Précieuse diction was, as the man in the street would say, 
ume “ 2? 
f flowery-’ It was marked by an absence of personal names and per- 
Ke sonal traits; it was therefore current coin for occasions requiring 
al compliments, especially those rendered to ladies by gentlemen. 





“Wit” in manners comedy, on the other hand, exhibited com- 
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parisons that please by their substance and appropriateness. The tone 
of this “wit” was frequently other than complimentary. Manners 
“wit” avoided cliché and leaned toward epigram. Its effectiveness 
does not depend upon agreeable delivery. A good example is Mrs. 
Frail’s description of matching Prue with Sailor Ben in Love For 
Love: “—Well, if he be but as great a Sea-Beast as she is a Land- 
Monster, we shall have a most Amphibious Breed—The Progeny 
will be all Otters; he has been bred at Sea, and she has never been 
out of the Country’ Altogether, manners “wit” has literary quality, 
but précieuse “wit” belongs in the world of sentimental greeting 
cards. Manners wit, read in the précieuse context in which it was 
produced, is like a diamond amidst cheap perfumes. 

When Restoration manners comedy deals with love, it is a con- 
scious and artful mingling of précieuse and anti-précieuse elements; 
and a knowledge of préciosité, dull in itself, whets the appetite for 
the mock-précieuse and furnishes a target for manners wit. A 
knowledge of préciosité assists us in seeing the genre through Res- 
toration eyes. Thus seen, the Restoration comedy of manners is an 
aristocratic reaction against an aristocratic vogue; and one may sup- 
pose that the license of manners comedy is extreme, judged by 
English standards, because of the lofty pretensions and ridiculous 
formalities of its other half, précieuse gallantry. 



















































The Grenville Mission to Berlin, 1799 
By D. C. Exuior 


fe FORTUNES of Great Britain in her long war with revolution- 
ary France stood very low toward the end of 1797. Austria, the 
last of her major allies, had been forced to sue for peace, and on the 
Continent only Portugal remained in the struggle. This final col- 
lapse of the first coalition deprived the British government of all 
effective force except the Royal Navy, and, since at the same time 
financial ruin threatened the country, Pitt’s administration was 
brought to undertake peace negotiations with the French republic. 
No satisfactory accommodation could, however, be secured, and 
the war continued. 

Happily the situation became more favorable in the following 
year as Europe showed a renewed interest in co-operating against 
France. For this development the French were themselves very 
largely responsible. Despite the conclusion of peace on the Conti- 
nent they continued their aggressive advances in Europe and even 
extended the area of turmoil by sending Napoleon to the eastern 
Mediterranean. These activities roused much concern, particularly 
in Vienna and St. Petersburg. At the same time Nelson’s great vic- 
tory that August in Aboukir Bay inspired the hope that opposition 
to France might now be more profitable than it once had been. This 
was the time to strike, and Lord Grenville, Pitt’s foreign secretary, 
bent his efforts toward the formation of a second coalition against 
the threatening power of France. As the year drew to its close, a 
promising beginning was made. In December Britain signed treaties 
with the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies and with Russia, and on 
January 5, 1799, a third ally was found in Turkey. 

This was satisfactory enough, but it was abundantly clear that 
these peripheral nations could not make effective war upon France 
without the co-operation of the German powers. As the new coali- 
tion began to take shape, therefore, it became Lord Grenville’s con- 
cern to secure the support of Prussia, or of Austria, or of both. For 
this reason he conceived in November, 1798, the idea of sending his 
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elder brother Thomas on a special mission to Berlin and Vienna.* 
The Vienna part of the project soon dropped into the background 
because of the ill will that then existed between Great Britain and 
Austria, and the British diplomatic effort became concentrated in 
Berlin. It was easier, however, in that wild and icy winter to dis- 
patch an emissary to Berlin than to ensure his safe arrival. Delayed 
by storm and shipwreck,’ Thomas Grenville did not reach Berlin 
till February 15, when he at once assumed the task that was to 
engage his attention for the next six months. 

The story of this mission has been told at some length by cer- 
tain of the German historians, but little attention has been paid to 
it in English. Even in work that has been done scant use has been 
made of Thomas Grenville’s own papers. These provide an ample 
record, which may serve to illuminate the aims of British policy in 
this period and to illustrate the difficulties which obstructed their 
fulfillment and tried to the point of exasperation the high temper of 
the Grenvilles. There may be some profit in considering the mission 
from the British point of view. 

Thomas Grenville himself was a man of some diplomatic expe- 
rience. Toward the close of the American war he had been sent to 
Paris in an effort to secure peace, and in 1794 he had been joined 


with Lord Spencer in an important mission to Vienna. In the task 
which he now faced he had the further advantage of possessing the 


1Lord Grenville to Sir Charles Whitworth, November 16, 1798, Historical MSS 
Commission, Report on the MSS of J. B. Fortescue, Esq., preserved at Dropmore 
(London, 1892-1927), IV, 380; Précis d’une Conférence entre S.A.S. le Prince Hérédi- 
taire d’Orange et Lord Grenville, le 27 Novembre, 1798. This latter document is to be 
found in “The Diplomatic Correspondence of Thomas Grenville” which forms a 
part of the Stowe Collection in the Huntington = The record of this mission 
is very fully preserved there. Included are not only the private letters passing be- 
tween Lord omni and his brother, most but not all of which are printed in the 
Dropmore Papers, but also their public dispatches. In addition the collection contains 
Thomas Grenville’s correspondence with other missions, notably those at Vienna and 
St. Petersburg, and with the important consulate at Hamburg. There are a number of 
confidential reports, particularly in regard to conditions in the Netherlands, as well 
as letters to and from men like the Duke of Brunswick, General Stamfort, and the 
Fagels. Finally the communications which passed between the British mission and the 
Prussian government are preserved. The papers are as yet uncatalogued, but any par- 
ticular item can be readily traced by its js either in the letterbooks or in the boxes 
of original documents. All further references to Stowe in this paper are concerned 
with this very small part of the collection. 


2See the account of Lt. Wright, March 2, 1799, Stowe. 
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special confidence of the Secretary of State. “I feel a happiness that 
I cannot express to you,’ Lord Grenville later wrote, “in being my- 
self as I now am, here in London to plan and there at Berlin to exe- 
cute:”® This was very true. A more faithful envoy could scarcely 
have been chosen. Thomas Grenville represented with great fidel- 
ity the policy of the minister in London, and he reflected also his 
brother’s stiff self-confidence and stern inflexibility of purpose. 
While he remained on the Continent, he occupied a position of 
special pre-eminence in the British diplomatic effort east of the 
Rhine. 

The original plan which he was required to promote consisted 
essentially of an attempt to unite “the three great continental powers 
in a concert of views and measures with His Majesty, for the pur- 
pose of opposing an effectual barrier to the progress of the aims and 
principles of France:’* It was not of course proposed that security 
should be sought in a purely passive defense. Britain hoped that 
Prussia and Austria, backed by Russian troops and English gold, 
would attack France simultaneously in the north and in the south. 
Should these efforts be crowned with the success which Lord Gren- 
ville anticipated, France might then in a final peace be reduced to 
her pre-revolutionary boundaries, and the lands which she had con- 
quered, with the exception of Venice and the once-Austrian Neth- 
erlands, could be restored to their former rulers. Venice was to be 
used to compensate Austria for the surrender of her possessions in 
the Low Countries to the House of Orange. Great Britain would 
of course dispose of her maritime conquests as she herself saw fit.* 
These were the broad objectives which had been and which were 
kept fairly steadily in view throughout the great war until they were 
substantially achieved at its conclusion. 

As Grenville entered upon his task he had some reason to hope 
for success. Prussia was felt to be more favorably disposed than at 
any other time since the Peace of Basle.* Such at any rate was the 


’Lord Grenville to Thomas Grenville, May 25, 1799, Stowe; Dropmore, V, 65. 
4Lord Grenville to Thomas Grenville, dispatch 1, December 15, 1798, Stowe. 
‘Lord Grenville to Thomas Grenville, dispatches 1, 2, and 3, December 15, 1798, 


Stowe. 
‘Lord Grenville to Thomas Grenville, dispatch 1, December 15, 1798, Stowe. 
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opinion of the Duke of Brunswick,’ upon whose influence Gren- 
ville hoped to rely in exploiting the situation, and the opinion was 
very far from being unfounded. As early as September, 1798, Count 
Haugwitz, the Prussian foreign minister, may have been moving 
away from his own neutrality policy,® and certainly on January 15, 
1799, we find him declaring that the time had come to redress the 
balance which had been so grievously upset by the gigantic growth 
of French power.? Haugwitz was not indeed the Prussian govern- 
ment, but this marked a significant and hopeful change in the 
Prussian attitude. 

Russia of course was already committed to securing Prussian in- 
tervention in the war. The Anglo-Russian treaty of December 29 
was specifically based upon the prospects of this co-operation. It was 
intended that Russia should support a Prussian advance with an 
army of 45,000 men while Great Britain undertook to provide 

ecuniary assistance.’° In pursuance of this agreement Count Panin, 
the Russian ambassador in Berlin, formally proposed to the Prussian 
government that this army be immediately set in motion to join 
with the forces of Prussia in an attempt to liberate the Netherlands 
from French control." It was clear that Grenville could count upon 
solid Russian support in the furtherance of his objectives. 

It would have been helpful if he could have relied equally upon 
Austrian backing. The attitude and the actions of Austria were of 
peculiar significance to Prussia if only because of the deep and well- 
founded hostility which then existed between the two powers, 
Prussia could scarcely dare to move so long as the position of her 
rival remained ambivalent.’* Had the Austrians been closely asso- 
ciated with the Anglo-Russian proposals, one rock of offense at 
least would have been removed from the path of the Prussian 
government. 


7™Memoir of the Duke of Brunswick, October 22, 1798, Dropmore, IV, 350-351. 

8Heinrich von Sybel, Geschichte der Revolutionszeit, 1789-1800 (Stuttgart, 1899), 
IX, 143. 

*Denkschrift des Grafen Haugwitz, Januar 15, 1799, Paul Bailleu, Preussen und 
Frankreich von 1795 bis 1807, Diplomatische Correspondenzen (Leipzig, 1881), |, 
265-72. 

10Geo. F. de Martens, Recueil des Traités (Gottingen, 1899), pp. 557-61. 

11Copie d’une lettre de M. le Comte de Panin a M. le Comte de Finckenstein en 
date de 9/20 Janvier, 1799, Stowe. 

12Cf. Albert Sorel, L’Europe et la Révolution Frangaise (Paris, 1903), V, 304. 
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The prospects of so much co-operation were not altogether fan- 
ciful. Austria had for some time been working in close concert with 
Russia, and of all the Continental powers she at this time stood 
closest to active hostilities with France. In the early days of Febru- 
ary, threatened as she was both in Italy and in Germany, she pro- 
posed that Prussia should join with her in breaking off the negoti- 
ations which the Empire was still pursuing with the French at 
Rastadt.* This was surely a promising candidate for an anti-French 
coalition. 

Austria, however, had greatly sinned, for she had offended the 
commercial instincts of England. She owed England money, but she 
stubbornly refused to go through with the expensive method of re- 
payment which had been arranged between the two countries in the 
fiscal convention of May 16, 1797. When the Emperor, fearing ruin, 
would not ratify this convention, the British charged him with plain 
dishonesty.** Unless and until such ratification took place, the Brit- 
ish foreign secretary would not countenance, and parliament would 
in all probability oppose any further agreements with the Austrian 
government. An attempt at this time by Sir Charles Whitworth, the 
British ambassador in St. Petersburg, to arrange otherwise brought 
forth a severe and immediate letter of censure.** As Austria persisted 
in her contumacy, Lord Grenville’s attitude became less and less 
cordial, and his suspicions of her good faith were further increased 
when she failed to go to the assistance of the Neapolitans.** When, 
therefore, it became clear that Russia would absorb a large part of 
the subsidies voted by Parliament,” his enthusiasm for an Austrian 
alliance notably diminished. From the British point of view it was 
more important to put out money for a Russo-Prussian attempt on 
the Netherlands than to devote great efforts toward the substitution 


18Thomas Grenville to Lord Grenville, dispatch 2, February 28, 1799, Stowe. 


14For details see Dropmore, IV, xviii; Alfred Francis Pribram, Osterreichische 
Staatsvertrige England, Il, 1749 bis Oktober, 1813 (Vienna, 1913), pp. 321, 323, 341-43. 


18Lord Grenville to Sir Charles Whitworth, dispatch 1, January 25, 1799, Stowe. 


Pps oe Lord Grenville to Thomas Grenville, dispatches 1 and 2, December 15, 
1798, with dispatch 2, January 25, 1799, Stowe. 


17 {1,200,000 out of {£ 2,000,000. Lord Grenville to Thomas Grenville, dispatch 2, 
January 25, 1799, Stowe. 
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of Austrian control for French domination in Italy.** As Britain and 
Austria pursued their separate ways, the prospects for a united 
assault upon France were greatly prejudiced. 

Full co-operation, therefore, had been established only with 
Russia when Thomas Grenville first met Haugwitz on February 24, 
1799. The British ambassador took the opportunity of stating at 
once the purpose of his mission by making a promise in general 
terms of His Majesty’s assistance if Prussia would indicate her “dis- 
position and determination here to act with Great Britain and Russia 
in open and direct hostilities to France:’” 

Contrary to the expectations of the more hopeful prophets Prussia 
showed no great desire to tangle with France. The threat of war 
depressed the country. The public were disheartened by the loss of 
Ehrenbreitstein. The government was unsure of Russia, highly sus- 
picious of Austria, and confident that England would in any case 
be forced to defend it against France. The king himself felt that “the 
unfortunate events in Italy and the suppression of the insurrection 
in Belgium’”*° augured poorly for the success of the proposed expe- 
dition to Holland. On February 28 Jourdan crossed the Rhine, and 
on March 6 fighting broke out in the Grisons. But Prussia held aloof, 
and Austria was forced into an isolated: declaration of war on 
March 12. 

Prussia indeed agreed on March 5 to the proposed dissolution of 
the Congress at Rastadt,”* but this could scarcely be called a bold 
and decisive step. On March 7 the Anglo-Russian alliance was re- 
jected, and despite the joint representations of Panin and Grenville 
the Prussian king refused “de s’engager dans une guerre offensive 
contre la France ni de souscrire aux propositions que les deux cours 
lui ont fait faire 4 cet égard’’ The most that he was prepared to do 
was “4 s’unir avec elles pour établir avant toutes choses un concert 
de mesures défensives, qui soit de nature 4 consolider la sireté du 


18The principle is most clearly stated in Lord Grenville to Thomas Grenville, dis- 
patch 18, May 3, 1799, Stowe. 


19Thomas Grenville to Lord Grenville, dispatch 2, February 28, 1799, Stowe. 
20Thomas Grenville to Lord Grenville, dispatch 4, March 10, 1799, Stowe. 
21Thomas Grenville to Lord Grenville, dispatch 3, March 6, 1799, Stowe. 
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nord de l’Europe?** He was determined in short to abide by that 
system of neutrality which had been established at Basle and to trust 
in the Line of Demarcation set up by the treaty of 1796 with France. 
He would of course be very happy to have that system supported 
by British subsidies and guaranteed by Russia and Austria, but he 
hesitated to pay the price for which this assistance could be bought. 
A reply so naively hopeful could not expect to win much favor from 
those whose plans depended upon the active co-operation of Prussia. 

The Czar Paul was certainly not one to be patient with the diplo- 
matic arts of a bashful virgin. His reactions were immediate and 
violent. He ordered the dispatch of a large army to the Prussian 
border. He declared his intention of further neutralizing Prussia by 
sending the subsidiary corps through central Germany as a protec- 
tion to the right flank of the Austrian armies.** He instructed the 
Russian Baltic fleet to cruise along the coasts of Prussia and Pom- 
erania.™ Finally he demanded that the Prussian ambassador dispatch 
his secretary to Berlin for “a categorical answer to the question of 
peace or war with the French republic’** 

The Austrians, who wanted less, behaved with greater modera- 
tion. They did not indeed very ardently desire that Prussia should 
enter the war. Prussia had been pushing her program of seculariza- 
tion and trying at the same time to induce the south German states 
to come within the Line of Demarcation. This was disturbing 
enough, and the Austrians could see no advantage to themselves in 
the extension of Prussian power over the Low Countries. Nor could 
they be expected to derive particular pleasure from the prospect of 
the English subsidy disappearing into the Prussian treasury, espe- 
cially when they were themselves condemned to wander in a finan- 
cial wilderness. The ideal of Austrian statesmen was a quiescent 
Prussia, and a certain Count Dietrichstein was dispatched on a spe- 
cial mission to Berlin in the middle of March with this end in view. 


22Graf von Finckenstein to Count Panin, March 14, 1799, Stowe. 
28Sir Charles Whitworth to Lord Grenville, March 19 and 26, 1799, Stowe. 


24Sir Charles Whitworth to Lord Grenville, March 29, 1799; Gazette Allemande de 
S. Petersburg, Mars 22, 1799 (vieux style), quoted in Note du Ministére Prussien re- 
mise a M. le Comte de Panin le 30 Avril, 1799, Stowe. 
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His purpose was to keep an eye on Prussia and to secure if possible 
a declaration of neutrality from the Prussian court.” 

It was not immediately clear how British policy would develop. 
Thomas Grenville was inclined to pursue the prospect of a purely 
defensive alliance as being better than nothing. He felt that such an 
alliance by placing Prussia on the side opposed to France would lead 
eventually to offensive action.”” Lord Grenville meanwhile was ex- 
pressing himself most forcefully against this line of thought. “The 
king? he wrote, “being himself at war with France has in this situ- 
ation no inducement to employ any part of the resources of his 
dominions in the maintenance of a system of neutrality and even- 
tual defence against that power. . .. And His Majesty has therefore 
commanded me. . . that whenever you are yourself satisfied that all 
expectation of immediate and open hostilities on the part of Prussia 
is at an end, you are no longer to remain at Berlin but are to repair 
to Vienna. . . :’* By the end of March, however, he had come to 
modify this rigid opinion, and he agreed to the proposals for a de- 
fensive alliance put forward by Count Panin, provided that they 
included secret stipulations for offensive action in the future. He 
continued to make it clear that Great Britain would provide neither 
men nor money for purely defensive purposes.” The problem, there- 
fore, was to construct a formula which would seem to promise to 
Prussia support for her neutrality and to England a more vigorous 
prosecution of the war. 

In interviews with Grenville and Count Panin on March 26 and 
April 2 the Prussian ministers disclosed in some detail their notion 
of an acceptable alliance. They indicated that Prussia would be will- 
ing to increase the forces guarding the Line of Demarcation from 
22,000 men to 57,000 and in the event of war to raise them further to 
the number of 100,000. The cost of this expansion would of course 

26Thomas Grenville to Sir Charles Whitworth, March 26, 1799, Dropmore, IV, 
522-24, Stowe; Stamfort to the Duke of Brunswick, April 2, 1799, Dropmore, IV, 520- 
522, Stowe; Thomas Grenville to Lord Grenville, dispatch 12, April 3, 1799, Stowe; 
Sir Morton Eden to Thomas Grenville, March 11 and 29, 1799, Stowe. 

27Thomas Grenville to Lord Grenville, March 10, 1799, Dropmore, IV, 492-96, 
Stowe; Thomas Grenville to Sir Charles Whitworth, March 11, 1799, Stowe; Thomas 
Grenville to Lord Grenville, dispatch 6, March 18, 1799, Stowe. 
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be borne by Great Britain. An immediate payment of £ 130,000, fol- 
lowed by monthly remittances of £80,000, was suggested. Should 
war break out, the monthly subsidy would have to be increased to 
£200,000.°° 

Prussia seemed to be as far as ever from taking offensive action, 
and it is hardly surprising that the British ambassador should have 
regarded these proposals as “a most impudent demand upon us to 
pay an extravagant price for what we think of little value:’** He de- 
manded in vain that Haugwitz tell him what Prussia would consider 
to be a violation of her cherished neutrality and a casus belli. Despite 
the fact that as early as March 18 the Prussian government appears 
to have determined that a French attack on Hanover, on Hamburg 
or the mouth of the Elbe, on Franconia or on Saxony would force 
her into the war,*? Grenville was not informed of the decision. Prus- 
sian intentions remained obscure, and an impasse seemed to have 
been reached. Great Britain refused to pay for anything less than 
the imminent prospect of war, while Prussia gave the impression 
of regarding the outbreak of hostilities as a remote and highly 
undesirable possibility. 

And yet these divergent viewpoints became so nearly reconciled 
that at the beginning of May a draft treaty between the two coun- 
tries was actually drawn up in the British foreign office.** Sometime 
in the latter part of April the Prussian government underwent an 
apparent change of heart. On April 15 Count Finckenstein informed 
Dietrichstein, as that gentleman was about to return to Vienna, that 
Prussia would take the offensive only if the Line of Demarcation 
was directly attacked. Ten days later Haugwitz was discussing 
with Grenville the possibility of attacking the French in Holland. 
For this sudden volte-face Grenville himself gave two main 
reasons,*® ! 


’0Thomas Grenville to Lord Grenville, dispatches 10 and 11, March 27 and April 3, 
1799, Stowe. 


31Thomas Grenville to Lord Grenville, April 3, 1799, Dropmore, IV, 514; Stowe. 
32Von Sybel, IX, 148. 
33May 1 and 7, Stowe. 
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First of all the war was going badly with France. On March 25 
the Archduke Charles won the battle of Stockach and forced the 
French to retire behind the Rhine. On April 5 there occurred in 
Italy the battle of Magnano, and on April 13 Suvarov brought his 
dynamic talents to the scene. Threatened with the total collapse of 
her front against Austria, France was compelled to reduce her gar- 
rison in Holland,** and at the same time she faced the prospect of 
renewed hostilities with the Empire, for the Congress of Rastadt was 
already moving toward its close on that murderous night of April 
28 when Austrian hussars cut down in cold blood the departing 
envoys of France. At such a moment Prussia might well have 
intervened with decisive effect. 

Secondly, Prussia was developing a deep anxiety about the inten- 
tions of Russia. The possibility of Russian troops marching through 
central Germany to the lower Rhine does not seem to have worried 
Haugwitz very much,” and in any case the subsidiary corps was 
finally sent to Switzerland through Austrian territory, but there 
were other and more threatening developments. A serious situation, 
for example, arose over Hamburg. Ever since the renewal of the 
war, rumors of an impending French attack upon the city had been 
current, and the existence of Jacobinical elements within the city 
further helped to attract the attention of the allied powers. Great 
Britain stationed a squadron at the mouth of the Elbe from the end 
of March to the third week of May despite the feeble and belated 
protests of Prussia.** Russian action was more forceful. The Czar 
threatened for a while to dispatch troops to garrison the city,*° and 
on All Fools’ Day he issued orders for the seizure of all Hamburg 
ships in Russian ports.** Prussia did not at all like this intervention 
of foreign powers in the affairs of north Germany. She was, how- 
ever, much more gravely concerned about those Russian activities 


3éLord Grenville to Sir Charles Whitworth, May 3, 1799, Stowe. 

87Thomas Grenville to Lord Grenville, dispatch 16, April 18, 1799, Stowe. 

88Sir Charles Whitworth to Lord Grenville, May 1, 1799 (extract), Stowe. 
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Thomas Grenville, dispatches 11 and 22, March 27 and May 21, 1799, Stowe. 

40Sir Charles Whitworth to Lord Grenville, March 10, 1799, Stowe. 

41Paul, Emperor of Russia, to Vice-Admiral Makaroff, March 21/April 1, 1799, 
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which directly threatened her own territory. The Czar’s initial 
irritation at Prussia’s refusal to co-operate was having its effect, for 
Russian forces, naval and military, were disporting themselves on 
the Prussian frontiers in a manner that was dangerous and highly 
suggestive. The Russian admiral in the Baltic had been instructed, 
as we have seen, to cruise along the coasts of Prussia and Pomerania, 
but his published orders were most ambiguous. To the Prussian gov- 
ernment they seemed, at least in the German translation, to contem- 
plate an attack upon Danzig.** During the month of April also 
alarming reports were being received from Memel of the aggressive 
behavior of large Russian forces just across the border. This was a 
very sensitive area. “Poland; wrote Grenville, “already begins to 
stir... :’* On April 25 he informed Sir Charles Whitworth of the 
grave uneasiness felt by Prussia at the conduct of the Russian 
government. ** 

Grenville took the opportunity of turning this threatening situ- 
ation to his advantage. He pointed out to Haugwitz that the best 
way to avert the wrath of Russia was to avail himself of the favor- 
able turn of events in the field and to join the coalition against 
France.** On the advice of the British minister Haugwitz treated 
with the Russians through the conciliatory medium of Count Panin, 
and in the end the anxieties of the Prussian government were re- 
lieved. The Czar was brought to explain away his vexatious fleet 
orders; an agreement was reached for joint action in dealing with 
the Poles;** and finally the Russian forces in Lithuania were re- 
duced.*” Meanwhile, as the Russian threat still hung poised over 
Prussia, Haugwitz was brought to discuss the possibility of a closer 
concert with the allied powers. 

In a series of conferences between April 25 and April 29, Gren- 


42Note du Ministére Prussien remise a M. le Comte de Panin le 30 Avril, 1799, 
Stowe. 


43Thomas Grenville to Lord Grenville, April 24, 1799, Dropmore, V, 22; Stowe. 
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45Thomas Grenville to Lord Grenville, dispatch 23, April 29, 1799, Stowe. 
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ville and Haugwitz worked out in rough outline the obligations that 
Prussia might possibly undertake, and Haugwitz made a memoran- 
dum of these in the following terms: 

60,000 combattans depuis le 15 Juin jusqu’a la fin de l’année pour 
£ 1,000,000 sterling. 

Ce corps de troupes sera rendu au lieu de sa destination le 15 Juillet. 


A cette époque le roi s’engage 4 telle — militaire, dont le but doit 
étre la delivrance de la Hollande, et dont la marche doit dépendre des 
circonstances dans lesquels les événements de la campagne se trouveront 
alors, et sur lesquels on se réserve 4 se communiquer confidentiellement.* 


Panin stepped in to offer the co-operation of a corps of Russians, 
The prospect for united action against France seemed to be greatly 
improved. 

Everything depended at this stage upon Frederick William, and 
it was no light task to bring to the point of decision a monarch who 
in order to escape danger preferred to avoid action. In presenting 
the case to his sovereign Haugwitz suggested that Prussia should re- 
serve to herself the exclusive right to determine whether the attack 
on Holland should be launched at a particular time.“® This was a 
concession to royal susceptibilities which probably went beyond 
what would have been acceptable to the British government. Even 
so his efforts to convert the king did not succeed. The dangers in- 
volved in attacking the French while they still held bridgeheads 
across the Rhine at Mayence and Ehrenbreitstein were altogether 
too great for His Prussian Majesty.*° On May 11 Haugwitz learned 
to his great disappointment that he had been unable to prevail 
against the opinion of the military cabinet.” 

While the king decided against Haugwitz’ proposal, he rejected 
also the lesser proposition of the Freiherr von Alvensleben that he 
should demand from France at the point of the sword the return of 


48Thomas Grenville to Lord Grenville, dispatch 23, April 29, 1799, Stowe. 

49Graf Haugwitz an Kénig Friedrich Wilhelm III, Mai 5, 1799, Bailleu, I, 284, 285. 
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Prussia’s transrhenish provinces. Stubborn timidity kept him firmly 
undecided. “Et qu’en balangant les deux systémes;’ he wrote, “d’une 
enterprise quelconque qui équivaudrait 4 la guerre, ou d’une exacte 
neutralité, j’ai reconnu 4 ce dernier parti un avantage du moins qui a 
fini par me décider. C’est qu’il n’exclut point l’autre, tandis qu’aban- 
donné une fois, il l’est sans retour’”** It was of course essential to his 
balancing act that,.even as he rejected the specific proposals of the 
allies, he should not leave them quite without hope. He continued, 
therefore, to offer them a defensive alliance with the vaguest 
promises of offensive action attached thereto. 

The British government refused any longer to be bound by these 
delaying tactics. An alternative plan to rescue Holland by means of 
an Anglo-Russian descent from the sea had been for some time 
under active consideration, and Lord Grenville informed his brother 
that negotiations in St. Petersburg would now have to proceed with- 
out reference to the state of affairs in Berlin.” 

This might very well have ended the mission—but it didn’t. At 
this late moment Frederick William chose to indicate that he could 
possibly be brought to change his mind. He may have been acting a 
part, or he may have been influenced by the opinion of those around 
him. Haugwitz, thoroughly aroused, had of course continued to 
press his case despite many rebuffs,** and by this time he had the 
support of Finckenstein, of Alvensleben, and of the Duke of Bruns- 
wick. Even the generals, Riichel and Kékritz, seemed to Thomas 
Grenville to be unusually well-disposed, and public opinion was 
more than ever inclined to favor the allies. Count Panin seized this 
opportunity to offer further military assistance from Russia. The 
king appeared to take the bait. He behaved most graciously toward 
the allied ambassadors and positively promised a reply to, Panin’s 
offer after May 29, when he was due to hold a conference with the 
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Duke of Brunswick at Minden. Grenville once more allowed him- 
self to be hopeful of early Prussian action.*’ But he had to wait. 
On the evening of May 27 the king set out with Haugwitz upon 
a military progress during the course of which he was expected to 
confer with the princes of the Empire. The Czar Paul attempted to 
influence these conferences in the right direction by writing to the 
Duke of Brunswick and to the Landgrave of Hesse-Cassel, and at the 
same time he expressed his willingness that some part of the Russian 
subsidy should be diverted to Prussia.** But the conference at Min- 
den came and went with no noticeable result." Rumors, official] 
denied in Berlin, began to circulate that the king hoped to get the 
French out of Holland and the transrhenish provinces by negotia- 
tion.’ At the very least Frederick William’s fears seemed still to be 
potent. On June 18 Finckenstein informed Grenville and Panin that 
no more could be done until the Russians had taken Mayence and 
Ehrenbreitstein. This was the only definite and authoritative commu- 
nication received from the Prussian government during the month, 
and it was more than Panin could stand. He left Berlin in immediate 
protest and took comfort to himself in the waters of Carlsbad.” 
At last on July 4 Haugwitz returned to Berlin. He declared that 
Prussia would be satisfied with the protection of her southern flank 
by the Russians, and he proposed to draw up a projet de conven- 
tion. By July 10 agreement had been fairly reached by Grenville 
and Haugwitz that, with the support of an English subsidy and as 
soon as either the Russians entered Franconia or the English made 
a landing in Holland, Prussia would summon the French to retire 
from the United Provinces and the “pays limitrophes” and, if neces- 
sary, would go to war to see that they did. Prussia would not indeed 
commit herself beyond this point—to attack, for example, France 
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herself—but even this limited action was a great advance upon the 
recent and total passivity of the Prussian government. Panin was at 
once invited to return to Berlin for the conclusion of a definitive 
treaty. 

All was in order. The king gave his consent. On July 21 Grenville 
appeared with Panin before Count Haugwitz “to discuss and to 
complete our treaty:’* At this happy moment he received the aston- 
ishing information that the king “had received ‘des avis’ which led 
him to believe that he could obtain the deliverance of Holland by 
negotiation with France. . . ?’** It was Frederick William’s intention 
to pursue this hope, and his decision was formally conveyed to the 
allied ambassadors on July 24.°° 

How the Prussian king came to entertain the notion that the 
French would surrender to a simple request it is hard to say. Possibly 
Grenville was correct in suspecting a special message from Sandoz- 
Rollin in Paris.** The vaguest of hints was clearly all that was 
needed, for this weak and devious monarch was by his own admis- 
sion painfully unwilling to make an irrevocable decision. At the 
last moment, therefore, he drew back from a course of action that 
would have led to war and instructed Haugwitz instead to strike a 
bargain with the French. Negotiations were already in train when 
Panin and Grenville arrived for their dramatic meeting with the 
Prussian minister.” 

This was the end of the effort to win Prussian support. Panin in- 
dignantly left Berlin, and for some time diplomatic relations be- 
tween Russia and Prussia ceased to exist.”® Grenville also severed his 
relations with the court, but he remained in Berlin until September 
1, when he left to join the expedition against Holland.” Before his 
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departure he had the morbid satisfaction of learning that France had 
brusquely rejected the hopeful overtures of Prussia.” But no rebuff 
could move Frederick William.” The neutrality of the north of 
Germany continued to be the object of Prussian policy. 

In fact the moment for effective action had already passed. The 
Anglo-Russian expedition to Holland was committed to its disas- 
trous course, and in the southern theater of war serious friction was 
growing rapidly between the Austrians and the Russians with the 
result that the French were beginning to gain the ascendancy in the 
Grisons. Meanwhile Napoleon was on his way back to France. As 
soon as a promising spring passed into a disappointing summer, 
Prussia’s opportunity disappeared, and it was too late. 

There were among the leaders of Prussia those who recognized 
this fleeting moment of opportunity even as it ceased to exist. Of 
these the chief was Haugwitz himself, the author of neutralism. 
Thomas Grenville’s intermittent suspicions of this unfortunate in- 
dividual can hardly be justified. As we have seen, Haugwitz had 
abandoned his belief in the value of strict isolation even before 
Grenville’s arrival, and at least by the end of April, 1799, he was 
pushing as strongly as his feeble nature would permit for a new and 
more active policy. He had moreover the growing support of his 


ministerial colleagues and also of the veteran Duke of Brunswick, 
commander of the Army of Observation.” 

But this chameleon, as von Ranke calls him,”* was not an all- 
powerful minister, and he could not force his advice upon the mon- 
arch, for in the dual system that prevailed in Prussia the civilian 
ministers had to compete with the military cabinet for the royal at- 
tention and their influence usually turned out to be less than that of 
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the generals.”* “It was the fault of the king? as Treitschke remarks, 
“and of his generals weakened by old age, that the great hour re- 
mained unutilised:’"" These generals had of course no great love for 
revolutionary France, but neither had they any ambition to test 
their skill against the revolutionary armies. The advice which they 
gave was remarkably pacific.” 

In the last resort the decision was the king’s and Frederick Wil- 
liam was no crusader. He did not desire to remake Europe or to re- 
store the Bourbons to the throne of France. All he wanted was peace 
for Prussia, and, mindful of the pacific temper of his people, he was 
opposed in principle to any war that was not directly aimed at the 
defense of hearth and home. No doubt, if the French had retired 
from Holland and from the transrhenish provinces, he would have 
welcomed the event, but he would not accept the risks through 
which he might have promoted this desirable objective. Real and 
significant danger was indeed to be expected from an active policy. 
Prussian territory was exposed, as the land of Great Britain and 
Russia was not, to the revenge of the French armies, and a respon- 
sible Prussian government might very well have hesitated to commit 
the country to this hazard at the side of allies whose motives it 
doubted and whose reliability it questioned. Weak and poor as she 
was, Prussia could not afford to stand alone. And yet in the spring 
of 1799 she was not so weak that she could not have intervened in 
the war against France with important and perhaps decisive results. 
Such risk as there was, moreover, required to be taken, because the 
outcome of the struggle was not a matter of indifference to Prussia. 
In these circumstances she could not plead weakness without con- 
fessing impotence, and this was hardly her condition. Frederick 
William, however, chose to minimize his own resources and to 
doubt the effectiveness of his prospective friends. At the same time 
he underestimated the ultimate danger to Prussia from an active and 
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aggressive France. Hoping, when France was in difficulties, to re- 
cover by diplomacy what he had lost in battle, and, when she tri- 
umphed, to escape by a self-effacing passivity from further depre- 
dations, he dissipated the good will of Europe without securing the 
support of France and succeeded only in postponing the final, 
disastrous reckoning.” 

It is most improbable that Thomas Grenville could have done any 
more than he did to change the king’s mind. The Olympian tone of 
his dispatches does not suggest that he had overmuch sympathy with 
the Prussian position, or that he fully appreciated the difficulties of 
the Prussian government, but there is no indication that his tempera- 
ment interfered with his purposes in Berlin. He co-operated loyally 
and intimately with his Russian colleague and persisted doggedly in 
the course which had been set for him. Possibly the devil hiniself 
could not have talked Prussia into war at this time, for, although 
Grenville himself did not know it, Frederick William had laid down 
as early as January, 1799, the policy of neutrality to which he 
adhered with remarkable fidelity. Haugwitz has reported him as 
saying, 

Mein Wille ist also, dass die Unterhandlung mit Herrn Grenville zwar 
nicht gleich abgebrochen, aber doch durch diplomatische Kunstgriffe 
so lange als méglich hinausgezégert werde. Denn gewinnen wir nur Zeit, 
so werden die Franzosen Holland von selbst herausgeben, um sich nicht 


einen neuen Feind an Preussen, wie sie schon fiirchten, auf den Hals zu 
ziehen.*° 


Grenville failed in the forlorn hope of converting an obstinate man, 
and the anti-French forces pursued their disunited course. 


79K 6nig Friedrich Wilbelm III an Graf Haugwitz, Juli 21, 1799, Bailleu, I, 319; ibid., 
I, xlvii,; von Ranke, II, 13, 22; von Sybel, IX, 146, 150; Ludwig Hausser, Deutsche 
Geschichte vom Tode Friedrichs des Grossen bis zur Griindung des deutschen Bundes 
(Berlin, 1869), II, 200. 


80Haugwitz’ notes of January 28, 1799, quoted in von Sybel, IX, 146. 





Corrections in the Text of Lamb’s Letters’ 


By Georce L. BARNETT 


—_ TIME AGO I called attention to the numerous types of errors 
in the so-called “standard” edition of the correspondence of 
Charles Lamb.’ Examples were given of faulty dating, erroneous 
location of manuscripts, incorrect transcription of text, and misin- 
formation in the notes. While many errors were the result of fol- 
lowing previous, faulty readings, many others were inaugurated. 
The examples were taken from all three volumes of this edition and 
were not confined to any one collection of manuscripts. It was con- 
cluded that we cannot call the Lucas edition a definitive one but one 
that must be used with suspicion and caution. The present paper is not 
concerned with presenting additional proof of these findings; none 
is needed. Its purpose is to correct Lucas’ text of those letters whose 
original manuscripts are preserved at the Henry E. Huntington 
Library.’ 

Over two hundred manuscript letters written by Charles and 
Mary Lamb are owned by the Huntington. Representing one fifth 
of the total corpus of known letters, this is by far the largest col- 
lection of Lamb manuscripts in the world. The correction of the 
major errors in so many letters should be of value to scholars of the 
Romantic Period, who are constantly quoting from, or referring 
to, Lamb’s letters as evidence leading to some assertion about his 
contemporaries. Lamb was a central figure with a large circle of 
friends, and it is only natural to turn to his letters for evidence, but 


1The following numbers indicate the letters so numbered in Lucas’ edition that are 
corrected or referred to in this study: 17, 18, 22, 28, 29, 41, 42, 49, 50, 55, 62, 71, 72, 93, 
97, 100, 102, 103, 108, III, 113, 118, 121, 123, 134, 135, 152, 154, 198, 200, 217, 240, 269, 
284, 288, 297, 313, 314, 324, 325, 338; 349, 376, 378, 379) 394, 402, 405, 410, 413, 575, 584, 
607, 648, 669, 672, 674, 705, 719, 748, 763, 770, 791, 806, 809, 826, 832, 843, 851, 880, 882, 
888, 893, 902, 907, 916, 932, 947, 952, 960, 964, 976. 

“A Critical Analysis of the Lucas Edition of Lamb’s Letters? Mod. Lang. Quar- 
terly, IX (Sept., 1948), 303-14. The complete title of this edition is: The Letters of 
Charles L to which are added those of bis sister Mary Lamb, ed. E. V. Lucas, 3 
vols. (London, 1935). 


3Mr. Lucas visited the Huntington Library in 1934. 
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when one has only a faulty text with an inaccurate date, the argu- 
ment may be invalidated. Pointing out the numerous, serious errors 
may prevent such an occurrence; further, the restoration of several 
omitted words and passages will result in an accurate text of greater 
inherent interest for the average reader as well as for the scholar.‘ 

In the “List of Letters” at the beginning of Volume I, there are 
many listed as being at the Huntington, including Nos. 18, 29, 672, 
719, 907, and 121—which are not and never have been there. A copy 
of No. 121 is there, but it is only a copy. No location is given for 
Nos. 17, 22, 28, 41, 55, 93, 200, 269, 284, 325, 379, 402, 405, 575, 
584, 669, 763, 832, 851, 916, and 932; they are all at the Huntington, 
No. 325 is Lamb’s reply to Miss Kelly’s rejection of his famous pro- 
posal of marriage, made in No. 324, which is correctly located at 
the Huntington. Miss Kelly’s reply, printed by Lucas (II, 255), is 
also there. According to Lucas’ note, Lamb’s reply was written “in 
a far less steady hand than that in which the proposal was made? 
and this intriguing comment has been echoed by Lamb commen- 
tators ever since.* In point of fact, the reply is written in a clear and 
steady hand. A comparison of the two manuscripts shows no ab- 
sence of steadiness in the second at all. It is a comment full of 
implication, but one without the slightest basis in truth. 

Several letters which are undated, or only conjecturally dated, in 
the Lucas edition can be exactly dated by reference to the originals. 
No. 28 is printed under “No date: ?29th June 1797”; it carries the 

ostmark “June 29) and Lamb wrote on the cover “Thursday, 29th 
Inst?’ Lucas heads this letter “Possibly only a fragment;’ but it is 
written on a double sheet and there is no indication of anything 
coming earlier in the contents and no evidence to suggest that it is 
anything but a complete letter. No. 50 is printed under “No date: 
?August 1799”; the year in the postmark is too badly faded to read, 
but the month is clearly “April” No. 71 is printed under “No date: 
? 28 July 1800”; only the month is questionable, for the “28” and 


4It should be noted that the errors pointed out in my previous analysis which con- 
cerned manuscript letters at the Huntington will not be pointed out again here. 

5E.g., “We can now read what he wrote in a hand less steady than that in which he 
wrote his proposal’—W. D. Howe, Charles Lamb and His Friends (Indianapolis & 
New York, 1944), 239-40. 
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“1800” are clear in the postmark. No. 72 is printed under “No date: 
July 1800”; the postmark is clearly “July 22, 1800: No. 102 is 
printed under “No date: ? April 1801”; there is no date or post- 
mark, but it cannot be dated 1801 because the paper is watermarked 
“1804.” No. 113 is printed under “Not dated: gth October or there- 
abouts, 1801”; it is dated by Lamb “October 9th or thereabouts;’ 
and only the year should be conjectural. No. 338 is printed with 
other “undated missives” under 1819; the month and day of the 
postmark are indecipherable, but the year is 1823. No date is given 
for No. 575 although the postmark is clear: “July 16, 1825” No. 
648 is introduced by the note: “A further letter, undated, referring 
to Allsop’s troubles may be placed here;’ and it is printed in the let- 
ters for February, 1827; but the postmark reads “Sept. 8, 1829.’ No. 
791 is printed under “No date: ? 16th April 1829”; the postmark is 
clearly “Dec. 31, 1828: 

A few letters at the Huntington are dated by Lucas without man- 
uscript authority. Of course other evidence may exist for dating 
them, but in the absence of a statement that it does exist, it must be 
assumed an unwarranted liberty. Thus No. 93 is printed under 
“{1gth December 1800]”;’ the manuscript has neither date nor post- 
mark. If the brackets indicate a conjecture, one wonders why con- 
sistency was not observed in the use of the question mark as in the 
examples given above. No. 674 is printed under “[P.M. 17th July 
1827]”; but there is no date or postmark. However, this is the date 
of the verses sent separately, the manuscript of which is also at the 
Huntington. No. 843 is printed under “[zoth May 1830]”; there is 
no date, and the postmark has been torn from the manuscript. No. 
947 is printed under the unbracketed date “May 7, 1833; as if dated 
by Lamb, whereas this is the postmark. 

There are other errors in the day, month, or year, caused by mis- 
reading either the postmark or Lamb’s own dating. No. 17 is printed 
under “[Little Queen Street, Night of 9th December,] 1796”; the 
postmark is “Dec. 10, 1796.’ The letter may have been written the 


®Another case where a postmark supplies the correct date of a letter is No. go2, the 
original of which is in the Berg Collection of the New York Public Library. The 
postmark is “Dec. 31, 1833”; the Lucas edition reads: “No date: April 1833” 

"The brackets in this and the following paragraph are Lucas: 
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previous night, but there is no other date on the manuscript. No. 103 
is printed under “April 6, 1801;’ whereas the postmark is clearly 
“April 16, 1801.’ No. 135 is printed under “Jan. 25th, 1803”; the 
day in the postmark is indistinct, but the month and year are clearly 
“Jan., 1804.’ No. 154 is printed under “P.M. 4th April 1804,’ but 
the postmark is “April 5, 1804.’ No. 217 is printed under “zgth 
March, 1809;’ but Lamb dated his letter “28 Mar 1809.’ No. 313 is 
printed under “October 31, 1818”; Lamb dated it at the end “31 
Decemb 1818.’ Immediately after this, No. 314 is printed as “‘a scrap 
which obviously accompanied a real letter: Part of this manuscript 
has been torn off—the part that apparently had the letter on it. How- 
ever, the scrap cannot come among the letters of 1818, because it is 
watermarked “1822: No. 378 is printed under “[P.M. ? 14th March 
1821]”; the postmark is “14 May 1821.’ No. 748 is printed under 
“1828”; Lamb clearly wrote “1826” at the end. No. 770 is printed 
under “December 5, 1828”; the postmark is indistinct but seems to 
be December 6, 1828, rather than December 5; there is no other 
date. No. 806 is printed under “[P.M. 22nd September 1829]”; but 
the postmark reads “September 23, 1829” and it is dated by Lamb 
““Wedy;’ which was the 23rd. No. 880 is printed under “[P.M. 14th 
July 1831]? but the postmark reads “June 14, 1831.’ No. 952 is 
printed under “May 23, 1833”; but the postmark is “May 31, 1833; 
and Lamb dated it “Thursday; which was May 30. No. 960 is 
printed under “[P.M. 14th July 1833]”; the postmark is “June 14, 
1833; and Lamb dated it “Friday? which was the same day. 

Of more interest than the foregoing corrections in the dating of 
Lamb’s letters, and of equal or even greater importance to one con- 
cerned with accuracy of text, are cases where the printed version 
inserts or omits single words or whole passages. Only two instances 
of insertion can be noted in these letters under consideration. No. 
882 is signed “C. L” although the manuscript shows no signature 
and is not mutilated. More curious are the two lines printed at the 
end of No. 93: “Mind this goes for a letter. (Acknowledge it direct- 
ly, if only in ten words.)” The manuscript shows no evidence of 
having been torn, but these words do not appear anywhere. 

More important and somewhat more numerous are instances of 
omission. No. 97 has the line: “I commissioned [space] to give you 
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a letter on Saturday, but it has produced no reply’ Lucas’ note to 
this letter reads: “The name of Lamb’s agent is missing.’ It is not 
missing from the manuscript; the name “Gutch” is clearly written.* 
Near the end of No. 118, just before “Farewell, old Comrade...” 
the manuscript shows the following lines, which are omitted from 
the printed text without any indication of the fact: “I still keep my 
attachment to Brandy & ‘Tobacco, which ‘grow with my decay 
[first written growth] & strengthen with my weakness’—better is a 
crazy house with good cellars in it than a magnificent mansion with 
small beer [first written none]. I certainly get more of a Christian 
than ever, for no man repents more than I do?”® Two more lines fol- 
low these, but Lamb canceled them so heavily that they are illegible. 
Letter No. 297 is written on a printed form used by the East India 
House. There is no note to this effect although in the case of No. 
288, a similar printed heading is given. The difference in the form 
used in the later letter, as well as a respect for consistency, makes it 
worth while to transcribe it. Lamb has filled in the portions that I 
have italicized: 

Sir, In Obedience to the Orders of the Honourable Committee of Ac- 
counts, I have to request that you will settle the following error in in 
[sic] Payment of I am, Your humble servant, Ch Lamb 


Accountant’s Office, East India House. Friday Ap. the 18 1877 
Sale 18—— Folio Lot 


There is no other signature on the letter, nor any closing “Yours.” 

No. 976, as printed in the Lucas edition, breaks off abruptly with- 
out signature or explanatory note. The manuscript is neither torn 
nor illegible and continues with a hitherto unprinted passage that 
explains a reference in the first part of the letter. After beginning 
his letter to Moxon with a request for the 1833 edition of James 
Shirley’s works, Lamb turned to a personal matter: 


8This was John Mathew Gutch (1776-1861), a schoolmate at Christ’s and a recipient 
of several of Lamb’s letters. Here and throughout this paper all words and passages 
quoted from original manuscripts are reproduced by permission of the Huntington 
Library. 
% . . ‘grow with my decay & strengthen with my weakness’—an adaptation of 
Pope’s couplet: 
The young disease, that must subdue at length, 
Grows with his growth, and strengthens with his strength. 
—Essay on Man, Epistle Il, ll. 135-36. 
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Tell Emma I grieve for the poor self-punishing self-baffling Lady; with 
all our hearts we grieve for the pain and vexation she has encounterd; 
but we do not swerve a pin’s-thought from the propriety of your meas- 
ures. God comfort her, and there’s an end of a painful necessity. But I 
am glad she goes to see her. Let her keep up all the kindness she can 
between them. 
After writing of other affairs, Lamb returns to this problem in the 
following paragraph that concludes his letter: 
What will she say to the Buffhams? What brilliant hospitalities will she 
have to recount on her return to Mrs Paris! Devil take us if both our 
bowels dont bleed for her. So does E’s I know. But be firm, dear friend. 
You have done nothing to repent of. I will stand up for you a faithful 
testimony. But we can’t get her out of our heads. Let us know if she 
returns in calmness, to Cambridge, how H ‘© goes on 

& all you can think of 

God bless you 
The reference here to “her return to Mrs Paris” indicates that “the 
poor self-punishing self-baffling Lady” is Emma’s maternal aunt, 
Miss Humphreys, with whom Emma had lived, before becoming 
Lamb’s ward, in the home of Mrs. Paris in Trumpington Street, 
Cambridge. As Lucas tells us in a note to another letter, “Mrs. Paris 
was a sister of William Ayrton and the mother of John Ayrton 
Paris, the physician”;** she was a friend of the Lambs and had been 
a house guest on at least one occasion. In another note, Lucas says 
that the Buffams “were the landladies of the house in Southampton 
Buildings, where Lamb lodged in town’? We know from Lamb’s 
letters of December 20, 1830, and April 27, 1833, that Emma had 
also stayed there. Reference to Lamb’s letter to Moxon dated Sep- 
tember 13, 1833, shows that Miss Humphreys had written a letter 
to Moxon’s sister which resulted in strained feelings that Moxon had 
hoped to-relieve by applying to Lamb to intercede, as well as sug- 
gesting inviting Miss Humphreys for a visit. Presumably Miss Hum- 
phreys accepted such an invitation to the extent of staying at the 
Buffams’ lodging house, where Emma had called on her in an effort 


10“F{—__—”; Harriet, Emma’s sister, referred to earlier in the letter: “I sincerely 
hope the pastoral air of Dover St. will recruit dear Harriet” Lucas misreads “poor” 
for “dear? 

11]T, 289. 

12]IT, 366. 
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at reconciliation. Whatever feeling Moxon expressed, or whatever 
“measures” he took, he had Lamb’s approbation. Sometime before, 
Lamb had referred to the lady as “queer?’* and we may deduce 
from his uncharacteristic sarcasm in the restored passage of this 
letter of October 17, 1833, that her personality and attitude left 
something to be desired. At the same time, the intrusion of sympa- 
thetic interest on his sense of justice is clear evidence that the ab- 
sence of harmony among those concerned vexed him and Mary as 
much as it did Emma and Edward Moxon. 

Something may be said for omitting or disguising words and ex- 
pressions too coarse for print, but a reader has a right to expect con- 
sistency in this practice. Furthermore, increased currency of some 
such words has lessened the objection to them since the days when 
Talfourd and Ainger felt obliged to tamper with the text in order 
to avoid offending their Victorian readers. Thus, in No. 376 the 
printed text reads: “If I ever produce a MS. sonnet again I'll be 
d——d” The manuscript has “damn’d” In view of the fact that in 
No. 240 Lucas prints “that damn’d infernal bitch Mrs. Godwin? 
I see no reason to avoid the word here. On the other hand, Lucas 
quite properly notes an omission in No. 71 as “a variation of the 
saying that a cobbler should stick to his last, too coarse for print;’ 
although Lamb’s rendering of the Latin is rather a facetious de- 
parture from, than a variation of, the text. Inconsistency in editorial 
practice is evident in the phrase “for my back tingles” in No. 100, 
which is not noted as a euphemism for what Lamb actually wrote 
to his close friend Thomas Manning. The only purpose that might 
be served by a restoration of such indelicate expressions would be 
to suggest a greater degree of man-of-the-world nature in Lamb’s 
makeup than might be generally conceived. 

The greatest number of errors involved in the transctiption of 
the text concerns the unwarranted substitution of different words, 
names, and figures for those Lamb wrote. No. 62 is printed: “Tell 
Charles I have seen his Mamma, and ham almost fallen in love with 
her... 3’ to which Lucas added the note for “ham”: “Lamb’s spell- 
ing” The manuscript reads: “and am almost fallen in love with 


18No. 678 (III, 104). 
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her? There is no orthographic error. No. 108 prints: “I have got a 
sort of opening to the ‘Morning Chronicle;!!! Mister Manning, by 
means of that common dispenser of benevolence, Mister Dyer’ 
Both here and in No. 111, to Rickman, Lamb’s phrase describing 
Dyer was: “that common Lyar of benevolence’’ In No. 123 the 
printed text reads: “Talking of money, you owe me £22,’ but the 
amount was not so great according to the manuscript, which reads 
“ £2.2” No. 135 was written to enlist Rickman’s aid for a friend. 
Lucas prints: “You do not happen to have any place at your disposal 
which would suit a decayed Literatus? I do not much expect that 
you have, or that you will go much out of the way to serve the 
object, when you hear it is Fenwick’ Lucas’ note to this letter reads; 
“W. C. Hazlitt’s text, which I follow here, makes Lamb appeal for 
Fenwick; but other editors say Fell—except Talfourd, who says F. 
If, as Lamb says in a previous letter, Fell was bound for Newgate 
and Fenwick only for the Fleet, probably it was Fenwick. But the 
matter is not very important. Fenwick and Fell both come into 
Lamb’s life through Godwin and at this point they drop out’ | 
cannot explain why Lucas did not follow the manuscript when he 
visited the Huntington, instead of relying on Hazlitt’s text, but the 
fact is that Lamb wrote “Fell?” He also wrote the full name “Bur- 
nett;’ instead of the initial which is printed. A perplexing reading— 
“quotidian leasing”—in the text of No. 152 is explained when 
reference to the manuscript shows us it is “teazing”: “I was bound, 
like Gulliver, in a multitude of little chains, which, by quotidian 
teazing swelled to a rack and gibbet in the year’s account:’ 

The text of No. 198, a letter by Mary Lamb, exhibits several 
substitutions, most of which are in the first paragraph; I shall give 
both the printed text and the manuscript version, italicizing the 
points where they differ. The text reads: 

You are very kind to say you are out of humour with yourself for not 
— before, but I beg you will never be so again. I know so well, and 
often feel so badly, how tiresome writing sometimes is, that I intreat you 
will never write but when you will feel yourself quite inclined—I tried 
the morning after the failure of our little farce to write a line, but you 
know its ill success and how stoutly we meant to bear it, but I found 


myself utterly incapable of writing one connected sentence, so that was 
the philosophy I wished to boast of. 
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Here is what Mary Lamb actually wrote: 


You are very kind to say you are out of humour with yourself for not 
writing before, but I beg you will never be so again. I know so well, and 
often feel so sadly, how irksome writing sometimes is, that I intreat you 
never will write but when you feel yourself quite inclined—I tried the 
morning after the failure of our little farce to write a line to let you 
know its ill success, and how stoutly we meant to bear it, but I found 
myself utterly incapable of writing one connected sentence, so stout was 
the phylosophy I wished to boast of. 


Referring to the coronation of George IV, which took place on 
July 19, 1821, Lamb wrote—according to the text of No. 394: “In 
consequence of the August Coronation we propose postponing (1 
wonder if these words ever met so close before—mark the Ele- 
gancy) our Wensday this week to friday, when a grand rural fete 
champetre will be given at Russell house:’ The apparent discrepancy 
in months is resolved by the manuscript, which has “august” with 
the lower-case “a;’ signifying “noble:’ In the case of letters written 
to Taylor and Hessey, the proprietors of the London Magazine, it 
made little difference who was addressed, although matters involv- 
ing changes in proof were usually referred to Mr. Hessey. Thus, 
No. 410, headed in the edition “To John Taylor;’ is actually a letter 
for “Mr. Hessey” as Lamb wrote his name on the cover; the “Dr. 
T” of the salutation is an error for “Dr. S? a common abbreviation 
for “Dear Sir’ The substitution of the indefinite article for the 
definite in No. 418 has the effect of minimizing Lamb’s praise for 
T. G. Wainewright, alias Janus Weathercock. The printed text 
reads: “He was a genius of the Lond. Mag. The rest of us are single 
Essayists”; the manuscript has: “He was the genius. . . ” The end of 
this letter is also changed. Lucas prints: ““The Lond. Mag. wants the 
personal note too much. Blackwd owes everything to it. Think on 
it. C. L?’; the manuscript reads: “The Lond. Mag. wants a personal 
character of its own too much. Blackwd owes all to that. In haste 
C. L” A quite different meaning is restored to Lamb’s comment on 
his inability to describe portraits in No. 705, when the printed text, 
reading “I substitute analysis,’ is corrected by the manuscript, which 
reads: “I substitute analogies.’ 

Letter No. 826 shows several substitutions, two of which alter 
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the meaning. At the end of the first paragraph, the printed version 
reads: “this vale of deliberate senectitude, ycleped Enfield” There is 
no such archaism in the original; it is “doom’d Enfield” Emma’s ill- 
ness early in 1830 had been such a shock that Lamb was obliged to 
decline some sort of business proposal made by Murray through 
Ayrton, to whom Lamb was writing. In the printed text we read: 
“therefore I beg that you will make my handsomest excuses to Mr. 
Murray:’ The manuscript differs slightly: “Make my handsomest 
apologies for the present to Mr. Murray:’ Finally, Lamb’s pun in 
this letter is obliterated by printing: “for her consolation and yours 
remember how much longer poor Lot’s wife (a better man than 
you) has been in status quo” instead of the true reading “in statue 
quo.’ 

The last instance of incorrect transcription shows how a minor 
error can change the meaning very greatly. At the end of No. 964 
we read in the edition: “We have not heard from Cambridge. I will 
write the moment we do.’ But the manuscript has “E will write... 
The letter concerns Emma’s enthusiasm for a watch given her by 
Edward Moxon, to whom Lamb was writing, partly in a nonsensical 
vein, and it makes reference to their imminent wedding. It is Emma, 
not Charles Lamb, who will write. 

In addition to the foregoing corrections in matters of manuscript 
location, dating, insertions and omissions, and transcription, there 
are numerous instances of incorrect or incomplete statements made 
by the editor about the letters. No. 42 was a letter to Robert Lloyd, 
in which Lamb sent a copy of his poem “The Witch,’ and Lucas 
says in his note to this poem (Works, V, 368) that Lamb sent the 
poem to Lloyd in November, 1798; in the edition of the Letters, 
however, the bracketed note reads: “Here comes the extract as in 
the preceding letter to Southey:’ The extract in the “preceding letter 
to Southey” presumably refers to “The Dying Lover; printed on 
pages 138-39, where we are told a lost letter to Southey should 
come. But this is not the same extract. “The Witch” was sent to 
Southey in a later letter, dated April 20, 1799 (No. 49); so if the 
note were changed to read “as in a succeeding letter to Southey,’ it 
would be correct. 

At the end of No. 134 a note reads “Nine lines erased.’ This is true 
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but incomplete, because the second leaf is torn, and several more 
lines are missing with it. The cancellation here seems to be in a dif- 
ferent hand and a deliberate attempt at concealment by overwriting 
some words, such as “appeard;’ which is written over “offer’d:’ Not 
enough of the passage can be deciphered to make sense. No. 200 has 
the appended note: “Signature cut off”; the manuscript is not cut in 
any way and the signature is present—written on the side of the 
cover because of lack of room elsewhere: “C. Lamb?’ One and one- 
half lines were canceled by Lamb at the bottom of No. 349 after 
“I did not?’ The fact should be noted, and it may be interesting to 
transcribe what can be read: “I do not like M [illegible]. His wife is 
a disagreeable half-sister to Miss [illegible]”” Unfortunately, the 
names have both been scratched with a sharp instrument and crossed 
over in ink. No. 607 is headed Incomplete, but the manuscript is 
complete and continues with the close: “Yours ever/ C. L./ Hope 
you got home comfortably:’ The line starting “I was beginning to 
transcribe” in No. 705 is given meaning when we see that four can- 
celed lines precede it. They can be read: “I must premise that I am 
a harsh master, tho a good one, & had been scolding Emma in a 
flood of tears—of which this was the panicea [sic]. To Emma learn- 
ing Latin, & Desponding:’ Thus, we may now confirm the editor’s 
note that “my sister’s verses . . . would probably be the lines on 
Emma learning Latin which I have quoted on page 1117’ although 
they are quoted on page 109, not on 111. 

In one case part of a canceled passage is printed without any note 
of a cancellation. The last line of No. 809 reads: “Say the Sunday 
after next, but am at present poorlyish”’ The last five words form 
part of a sentence beginning with “I? the only other word that can 
be deciphered. Another case where a letter is erroneously labeled 
“Fragment” is No. 888. The manuscript shows the address: “Miss 
M. Fryer/ 171 Sloane Street/ Chelsea; the salutation: “Dear Miss 
Fryer,’ and the close: “I remain,/ Yours truly/ Ch Lamb” 

The last correction involves Nos. 893 and 916. It is obvious that 
the former is simply a part of the latter and that we have only one 
letter, but the former is dated in the text by the postmark “January ? 
1832” while the postmark of the latter is given as “3rd January 
(1833)? The day and month of the postmark on the original are 
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clearly “Jan. 37 but the year is too faint to be read with certainty; 
the fact that Lamb signed this letter “C. Lamb, born 1775, flourished 
about the year 1832” suggests that the letter should be dated “1832” 
The paper is watermarked 1830. On the cover Lamb wrote “I have 
written to R——?’ in reference to his statement in the letter: “I am 
glad you are introduced to Rickman, cultivate the introduction. | 
will not forget to write to him” The letter to Rickman seems not 
to have been preserved; if and when it is found, a date on it will 
help to confirm the dating of this communication. 

In the twenty years since the appearance of Lucas’ edition of 
1,021 letters written by Charles and Mary Lamb, it has become 
clearly evident that the text is unreliable and the dating inaccurate 
in a large number of cases. The locations of the manuscripts of more 
than half the total number of letters are omitted. Presumably the 
text of these is based on previous editions, and in the case of those 
manuscripts that have been lost, we may never be certain of the 
accuracy or completeness of the printed version; indeed, the faults 
in transcriptions that can be checked should make us aware of the 


strong possibility of other errors. Certainly, when a new or revised 


edition of Lamb’s correspondence is called for, dependence on 


available original manuscripts should be insisted on. In the mean- 
time, the correction of the text of a substantial portion of the cor- 
pus, facilitated by the unparalleled collection at the Huntington 
Library, should be of service to scholars of the Romantic Period. 
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G. A. Henty and History 


By Goprrey Davies 


agree the Friends of the Huntington Library presented many 
of the works of that prolific writer of boys’ books, George 
Alfred Henty (1832-1902).’ The news of the gift elicited from the 
middle-aged, though not from the young, comments that they had 
learnt their history from Henty—and he is said to have prided 
himself on his historical fidelity. It is perhaps natural for one who 
read some of the novels nearly half a century ago to be curious 
about the accuracy of the historical scenes only dimly remembered 
until a second reading brought them again to mind. Such curiosity 
is surely legitimate when it concerns a writer read for a generation 
by the youth of all English-speaking peoples. 

Henty went to Westminster School and Cambridge University 
but it is not unfair to these institutes of learning to describe him as 
mainly self-educated. Prolonged illness when he was a boy inter- 
rupted his schooling but afforded him leisure to read many books. 
After his career at Cambridge was cut short by bad health he 
enjoyed varied experiences in different capacities during the Cri- 
mean war, the Franco-Austrian war of 1859, when he became 
acquainted with Garibaldi, the expedition to Abyssinia in 1866- 
1867, the opening of the Suez Canal in 1869, the Franco-German 
war of 1870-1871, the Carlist war in Spain in 1874, and the tour of 
India by the Prince of Wales, later Edward VII, in 1875. During 
these adventurous years he was generally acting as the correspond- 
ent of the newspaper, the Standard, and this journalistic training 
stood him in good stead when he settled down in 1876 to writing 
fiction. He had already produced two boys’ books in 1868 and 1872, 
but the rest of them were written after he had ceased to be a news- 
paper correspondent. Inasmuch as he covered all periods from 
ancient Egypt to the Boer War any attempt at a critical appreciation 


‘The Library acquired 86 titles. A partial check has supplied 23 titles the Library 
did not obtain. Unfortunately, these include some of the earliest and rarest Henty 
items. 
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of the history involved would require an encyclopedic knowledge. 
A more feasible plan is to select a few books dealing more or less 
with one epoch. 

The four books selected for examination deal with the Peninsular 
War (1808-1814) and Waterloo. For the fighting Henty had safe 
guides in Sir William Napier’s History of the War in the Peninsula 
and in William Siborne’s The Waterloo Campaign. For the war in 
Portugal and Spain Henty relied upon Napier’s History. In the first 
novel, The Young Buglers, he quoted the historian on three occa- 
sions. The contrast between Napier’s vivid style and Henty’s very 
pedestrian prose is so great that the reader is likely to wish that the 
practice of quoting had been followed in the two later novels deal- 
ing with the Peninsular War. When Napier was not cited he was 
closely followed and his maps and plans were redrawn without 
change, Perhaps the novelist should have stated in his prefaces how 
great his indebtedness was to Napier. He can scarcely be blamed, 
however, for taking his facts secondhand, because he had neither 
the time nor the training to study profitably the original sources. 

Henty swallowed all Napier’s political prejudices and even ex- 
aggerated them, thus giving a fundamentally wrong picture of 
the war as a whole. Napier was a strong Whig and bitter oppo- 
nent of the Tory government in office during the Peninsular War. 
He was an ardent admirer of Napoleon and a savage critic of the 
Spaniards who resisted him. Napier thought that the French revolu- 
tionary wars up to 1807 were essentially defensive, fought to deter- 
mine “whether aristocracy or democracy should predominate, 
equality or privilege be the principle of European civilization’ 
Napoleon, he granted, “sacrificed political liberty, which to the 
great bulk of mankind has never been more than a pleasing sound; 
but “he cherished with the utmost care equality, a sensible good pro- 
ducing increased satisfaction as it descends in the scale of society. 
This, the real principle of his government, the secret of his popu- 
larity, made him the people’s monarch, not the sovereign of the 
aristocracy,’ His attempt to expel the Bourbon kings of Spain and 
to place his brother Joseph on the throne was, Napier acknowl- 
edged, a deed which “well accepted would have proved beneficial 
to the people, but enforced contrary to their wishes was unhallowed 
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by justice or benevolence. . . . The Spaniards defended their just 
cause with proverbial, hereditary cruelty, while the French struck 
a terrible balance of barbarous actions: 

What Napier conceded with one hand he withdrew with the 
other. Soon the Spaniards are denounced for fighting for national 
independence and not for the rights of man. The Spanish people, 
“blinded by personal hatred, thought only of revenge. No higher 
motive inspired their leaders, arrogant and incapable, whose policy 
was mean and selfish, and their military efforts abortive’ By this 
time the Spaniards are credited with “barbarous violence” and no 
mention is made of the French provocation or retaliation.’ 

By 1810 the system of guerilla warfare was pronounced to be 
weak and inefficient to deliver the country and “even as an auxiliary 
its advantages were nearly balanced by its evils.”* 

The reader of Napier’s volumes, if he is not carried away by their 
brilliant battle narratives, may well pause and ask how it happened 
that Wellington with about 30,000 British troops and nearly as many 
Portuguese in British pay was not driven from the Peninsula by the 
French who at one time had 350,000 soldiers there. Yet the largest 
army that invaded Portugal was Massena’s whose 70,000 men were 
too few to justify any attempt to storm the lines of ‘Torres Vedras 
which Wellington had fortified to protect Lisbon. 

Two reasons can be advanced why out of 350,000 only 70,000 
could be assembled to drive the British into the sea. French armies 
lived by plunder and only a limited number of soldiers could find 
enough to eat in one place. The second was that the French forces 
were divided into armies or smaller units in order to hold down a 
hostile country. Every important point had to be garrisoned, and 
every Convoy or messenger accompanied by a strong guard or the 
guerillas would swoop down from their fastnesses and find rich 
pickings. In the mountainous parts of Spain—and they are many— 
the French held only the areas they occupied. If the outlying forces 
were withdrawn to form or reinforce an army to face Wellington, 
the bases abandoned were at once taken by the Spaniards, and sup- 


2All the above is taken from the first chapter of Napier’s History. 
°Bk. IIT, ch. I. 
‘Bk. IX, ch. I. 
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plies cut off. Soon the army in question was obliged to retreat to 
secure its rear and Wellington was relieved of its pressure. Spanish 
assistance was essential to Wellington and to belittle it is to render 
unintelligible the course of the war. It is true, of course, that the 
politicians were conceited, ignorant, inexperienced, interfering, 
childishly optimistic, and often self-seeking. The generals were 
usually incompetent and uncooperative, and the armies they com- 
manded were ill-armed, ill-clothed, ill-fed—and rarely paid. Their 
defeats, therefore, are not very surprising and no more disgraceful 
than, for example, the defeats suffered by the Prussians in 1806, 
What is highly creditable is that they never abandoned the struggle 
but fought on grimly to the end. 

Henty, by slavishly following Napier, is unjust both to the British 
government and the Spanish people. The Tory ministers’ decision to 
reject Napoleon’s specious overtures for peace in 1808 and to con- 
tinue the war against almost all Europe, was as courageous as the 
decision to fight on after the fall of France in 1940. They did their 
best to send reinforcements and supplies to Spain and, although 
Wellington in moments of irritability upbraided them, he received 
more than he had originally requested. Henty ignored the Con- 
tinental System by which Napoleon tried to exclude British manu- 
factured goods and colonial produce from Europe and thus ruin 
British credit. The paper money used in England was useless in the 
Peninsula so that payments had to be made in gold or silver there 
and the precious metals were scarce at home. The drain on the 
English economy was severe, and ministers should be praised for 
sending so much aid and not blamed for not sending more. By 
slurring over the great difficulties confronting the British govern- 
ment Henty fails to present a true picture of the life-and-death 
struggle against a military dictator of the first magnitude. 

Similarly the novelist, by constantly underrating the Spanish 
effort, obscured the nature of the war. In his anxiety to blame the 
Spaniards on all occasions he makes the crudest blunders. The fol- 
lowing sentences from two consecutive pages refer to the interval 
between the passage of the Douro and the battle of Talavera—about 
June, 1809: “The transport supplied by the Spanish government had 
failed grossly. . . . The regiment had now been three months in 
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Spain. ... The delay in invading Spain was caused . . . ?* Even a 
boy might wonder why the Spanish government should supply 
transport for an army in Portugal, and be more bewildered how a 
regiment could spend three months in Spain when the army of 
which it was a part had not yet crossed the frontier. 

Henty was correct, though he was doing no more than re-echo- 
ing Napier, when he stated that the British soldiers bitterly resented 
the failure of the Spanish authorities to furnish the provisions 
promised during the campaign in co-operation with the Spanish 
forces under Cuesta. He blundered, however, in attributing to this 
resentment the excesses committed when Burgos was captured, 
because Wellington failed to capture it. Perhaps Henty was think- 
ing of Badajoz. But this is a pardonable slip compared with two 
“howlers” into which he was led by his belief that the British so 
hated the Spaniards that they were willing to attack them. In The 
Young Buglers the hero leads the French to a guerilla stronghold and 
in Under Wellington’s Command British prisoners fight alongside 
the French against the guerillas. Wellington is informed of both 
events and smiles approval. No such incidents are known to have 
occurred, and for the very good reason that the Spaniards were 
allies. It is inconceivable that Wellington would have approved of 
such conduct. Had he learnt of it he would have sent for the 
provost marshal promptly. He knew too well the great service the 
guerillas performed to risk alienating them. He knew also that the 
French were guilty of as many barbarities as the Spaniards. Henty 
failed to maintain even a pretext at impartiality and distorted the 
Spanish side of the war beyond recognition. 

Other proofs that Henty was ignorant of the peculiar conditions 
of warfare in the Peninsula are not hard to find. Describing the lull 
in active campaigning in the late summer and fall of 1809, he com- 
mented that if Wellington had been given another 25,000 men he 
could have taken the field against the French instead of remaining 
in Portugal. Not at all. Even a schoolboy might recognize that if a 
small British army had been half-starved in the Talavera campaign, 
a larger army would have fared worse. Wellington was obliged 


’The Young Buglers, pp. 117-18. 
SIbid., pp. 119, 129. 
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to assemble a huge commissariat with hundreds of wagons and 
thousands of mules before he could venture into the heart of Spain 
without danger of starvation.’ Twice Henty described the cele- 
brated forced march by which Craufurd and the Light Division 
reached Talavera—62 miles in 26 hours in the hottest season of thé 
year with each soldier carrying between 50 and 60 pounds of 
equipment. The number of miles is exaggerated by Napier, from 
whom the paragraph is borrowed, but Henty forgets that this was 
a very exceptional achievement by light infantry and allows Moore’s 
rearguard to travel on foot through the snow 80 miles in two days, 
although bearing “the full brunt of the fighting” frequently being 
under arms all night, and with little food.* 

On other occasions 40 miles are said to have been covered in 14 
hours. An officer is reported to have called this “first-rate march- 
ing.’ He might more correctly have substituted “impossible” for 
“first-rate.” Once we are told of marches of upwards of 60 miles 
a day.’° By thus exaggerating the mobility of infantry Henty con- 
cealed a most important feature of the campaigns—the difficulty of 
communications and, with some exceptions, the badness of the 
roads. Henty, though he freely copies Napier, often in such minute 
details as the escape of some companies of the Light Division by 
pushing over a wall of an enclosure in which they seemed to be 
trapped at the river Coa in 1810, failed to assimilate what he read, 
The consequence is that careless errors of every kind abound, of 
which only a few samples can be given. 

The number of men under Moore at Lugo is stated twice differ- 
ently on the same page." The preliminary fighting before the 
passage of the Douro is called “the first skirmish of the war”? In a 
later work occur accounts of the battles of Rolica, Vimiero, and 


™Cf. Under Wellington’s Command, p. 207, where the hero refuses additional 
recruits partly because a larger number increased the difficulties of feeding and 
paying them. This self-evident truth Wellington understood as well as his fictitious 
subordinate. 


8With Moore at Corunna, p. 174. 
®Under Wellington’s Command, p. 24. 
\0Tbid., p. 297. 

11With Moore at Corunna, p. 172. 
12The Young Buglers, p. 109. 
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Corunna, all fought the previous summer and winter.’* The whole 
British army is said to have assembled at Coimbra, although a few 
pages before a considerable fraction of it—five battalions of infantry 
and two regiments of cavalry—is mentioned as being sent on 
detached service.”* 

The account of the battle of Busaco has a number of mistakes. 
The terrain is poorly delineated because there is no crest “within 
easy cannon shot” for the French to occupy. The day of the month 
on which the battle took place is of little consequence but if given 
should be accurate, i.e., September 27.*° The suggestion that the 
French advanced corps might have successfully attacked before 
Wellington’s army was assembled is worthless, because all the Brit- 
ish divisions, except Hill’s, were ready at hand before the French 
reached the valley at the foot of the heights of Busaco. The battle 
may have been “of secondary importance; as Henty reckons it, but 
it was significant that the Portuguese troops emerged triumphant 
from their first regular encounter with the legions of France. 

To sum up, Henty is often in error about generalizations and inj ; 
details. Small mistakes matter little in novels written for boys, but!’ 
the distortion of the whole course of the war is serious. No one who 
relied solely upon the three books about the Peninsular War would 
be able to give an intelligible answer to the question: Why did the 
French with their apparently overwhelming superiority in numbers 
fail to drive Wellington into the sea and crush Spanish resistance? 

For 1815 Henty had a full account in William Siborne’s The 
Waterloo Campaign. As the fighting was crowded into four days, 
June 15 to 18, most of the novel, One of the 28th, is devoted to 
adventures at sea and in Ireland. During the brief campaign in 
Belgium the hero accomplished little of any significance. He did not 
attend the Duchess of Richmond’s ball on the night of June 15-16, 
but a brother officer moralized to him about the officers laughing 
and flirting when they would soon be lying stark and cold. The 
paragraph seems very feeble to one who remembers Byron’s lines 
in Childe Harold. The accounts of the battles are taken straight 


13With Moore at Corunna, chs. 5 and 10. 
14[bid., pp. 371, 368. 
The Young Buglers, pp. 200-204. 
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from Siborne and many unnecessary details are copied. It is hard to 
understand why a boy should be told that at the start of the battle 
of Quatre Bras the Dutch-Belgian force numbered 6,832 infantry. 
Curiously enough the numerical strength of Picton’s division, to 
which the 28th belonged, is not given, although the regiments com- 
posing it are all named. Since they are, they should be correct, but 
Henty assigns the wrong regiments to the brigades under Kempt 
and Pack. Apparently he did not realize that the Royals were the 
first regiment of the line and therefore should be mentioned before 
the 28th. 

Incidentally, having at first correctly stated that the third bat- 
talion of the Royals was present, he later wrongly changes the third 
to the first. The statement that the 8,000 British were deserted by 
“their allies” should be amended to “some of their allies:?’? Quatre 
Bras is at best a confusing battle to describe because the precise time 
when reinforcements reached the battlefield is unknown, but Henty 
would have rendered his narrative easier to follow if he had adhered 
to the practice of his volumes on the Peninsular War and supplied a 
map of the campaign and a plan of the battle. 

A plan is given for the initial alignment of the opposing armies 
at Waterloo, but Henty seems to have paid little attention to it as 
his description of how Wellington’s forces were drawn up is con- 
tradicted in several particulars by the plan. Perhaps the worst errors 
in the account of the battle occur in connection with the defense of 
Houguemont. Two of these are: that two brigades of the Guards 
garrisoned the chateau, and that at one stage the gate was burst open 
and dense masses of French rushed in.’* Actually, only two brigades 
of Guards in all were at Waterloo. It is hard to explain why Henty 
failed to realize that if he used them both at Houguemont he could 
not have them defeat the French Old Guard at the end of the battle 
—this occurred at Wellington’s right (not left) center.’ Here as 
throughout these novels the terms division, brigade, regiment, bat- 
talion, and company are most carelessly used. On one occasion at 
least “divisions” is used when “companies” is meant, and often the 


16One of the 28th, pp. 326-27. 
1Ibid., p. 335. 
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use of the wrong term gives a false impression of the numbers 
engaged. As to the gate, when burst open it allowed a mere handful 
of Frenchmen to enter, not “dense masses.’ They were all cut down 
by four officers and a sergeant of the Guards. When mentioning 
non-military events, Henty is just as likely to blunder. For instance, 
he has his hero witness a military review in 1815 by George III. But 
the King had been hopelessly mad for years before then. 

Some thirty years ago a discussion took place at the Clarendon 
Press, Oxford, on the differences between boys’ books then being 
written and those of the Victorian age. The Secretary to the Dele- 
gates of the Press advanced the opinion that the more recent writers 
were careful to interweave their history into the main fabric in 
order that the reader should learn almost imperceptibly, whereas 
Henty inserted his history in solid lumps so that a boy who wished 
to get on with the story could skip pages. This is a valid criticism. 
To fill out a volume Henty would describe a battle in which his 
hero took no part, abuse the government or the Spaniards in an 
impersonal way, and supply or omit equally casually statistics which 
subordinate officers are unlikely to have known. Though in all four 
books the heroes are soldiers, they all have adventures at sea, no 
doubt because Henty was passionately fond of yachting. In three 
of the novels the hero is taken prisoner and escapes, in a not very 
convincing fashion. 

Whatever interest these novels may now possess for the young 
arises from the non-historical episodes. Henty is at his best when 
describing incidents which might have happened, more or less, any 
time within half a century or so. As soon as he tries to depict a scene 
requiring special knowledge he is liable to go astray. In his preface 
to The Young Buglers he claimed that “the military facts, with the 
names of generals and regiments, the dates and places, are all strictly 
accurate:’ This claim, repeated in other volumes, is unjustified. 








Notes and Documents 


The Personnel of the Commissions of the 
Peace, 1554-1564 


ies after four centuries the kaleidoscopic religious changes of 
Tudor England are impressive. How could successive parlia- 
ments establish under Henry VIII and Edward VI first one and 
then another form of a Church of England, restore full Catholicism 
in Mary’s time, and bring back Anglicanism in 1559? Did these 
changes appear to the men of that day to be as radical as they seem 
to us to have been? To what degree were they carried out in rural 
areas? Did they greatly alter many lives? These are questions which 
have often been asked but to which it is probably not possible to 
give categoric answers. 

It is certain that in Henry’s time there were martyrs to orthodox 
Catholicism and that in Mary’s reign there were several hundred 
who died because of their protestant beliefs. It is equally clear that 
many men of considerable prominence—Matthew Parker and Wil- 
liam Cecil, to name two of the most eminent—lived through the 
whole cataclysm without grave danger or great inconvenience and 
that the first marquis of Winchester even remained constantly in 
significant office from 4532 until his death in 1572. Was this last a 
characteristic pattern and were they exceptional whose lives were 
overturned, much as the number of martyrs was relatively small 
even in Mary’s reign? 

The Justices of the Peace are an interesting group to examine in 
this context. They were men of much individual consequence in 
rural England, yet numerous enough to give their record general 
and not merely personal significance. Moreover on them rested the 
burden of enforcing much of the criminal law and of carrying into 


1Part of the work upon which this paper is based was made possible by a grant 
made by the American Philosophical Society, Philadelphia, Penn., for which grateful 
acknowledgment is made. I am also indebted to Margaret Gay Davies for a number 
of very helpful suggestions. 
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execution policies determined by the sovereign, his ministers, and 
his parliament. Among other legislation which specifically required 
enforcement by the J. P's was the Act of Uniformity of 1552. For 
them the revival of the heresy laws in Mary’s time also had implica- 
tions, and they were among the officials who were required to take 
the oath prescribed by the Act of Supremacy of 1559.” Since their 
periodic mass conversion was improbable, this legislation now seems 
logically to have implied a general reconstruction of the roster of 
the justices with each religious reorientation, much as in communist 
lands today changes in personnel accompany changes in policy. 
Was this in fact what happened or does the personnel of the com- 
missions of the peace confirm other evidence that the religious 
changes of Tudor England seemed then less revolutionary than they 
have since sometimes appeared to be? 

With regard to the religious overturn which attended the acces- 
sion of Elizabeth I, data are available to indicate the effect upon 
the membership of the commissions of the peace. In the patent rolls 
may be found the general commissions issued in February, 1554, and 
in February, 1562, while among the British Museum manuscripts 
there survive libri pacis—lists of the justices county by county— 
which reflect the situation in January, 1559, February, 1562, and in 
1574 and 1584.° The earlier of the two documents in the patent rolls 
indicates the basic personnel of the Marian commissions of the 
peace, while the second one shows the names of those who were so 
honored and so burdened when the implications of the Elizabethan 
changes must certainly have been appreciated. The earliest of the 
libri pacis indicates the situation soon after Elizabeth’s accession, 
before the religious settlement was worked out, and thus serves to 
show the status of certain justices at that time. The later libri pacis 
contain evidence which clears up doubts about the status of a few 
men whose standing seems otherwise uncertain, for when a rural 
magnate was once added to the commission for his county, he 


2Cf. J. R. Tanner, Tudor Constitutional Documents, 2nd ed. (Cambridge, 1940), pp. 
120, 350, 459. 

3Calendar of the Patent Rolls, Philip and Mary, I (London, 1937), 17-26; Elizabeth, 
II (London, 1948), 433-44; B. H. Putnam, “Justices of the Peace from 1558 to 1688) in 
Bulletin of the Institute of Historical Research, 1V (London, 1927), 151-54. 
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ordinarily remained in subsequent commissions until some positive 
circumstance, such as death or selection for some office inconsistent 
with his position as justice, led to the omission of his name, and he 
was frequently recommissioned when again eligible. Since the total 
number of justices for all England is inconveniently large (rather 
more than a thousand at the beginning of Elizabeth’s reign) the 
present study is confined to six counties situated in the several por- 
tions of the kingdom and thus representative of the totality. They 
are Kent, Somerset, Worcester, the North Riding of Yorkshire, 
Northampton, and Norfolk. 

In the following table are shown for each of these county areas 
the number of men whose names appeared in the commission of 
1554, the number of that group who had already died at the time 
of the liber pacis of 1559, the number who were included in that 
list, and the number whose absence in both 1559 and 1562 cannot 
be explained by death.‘ 

Kent Somerset Worcs. N.R. Northants. Norf. 
Justices in 1554 41 29 49 28 30 33 
Died not later than 

January 1559 = 13 
Listed in liber 

pacisof 1559 = 13 
Restored to com- 

mission by 1562 4 


Discussed below 
Unexplained 


For Kent the commission of 1554, totaling forty-one, included 
two peers, the chancellor of the exchequer, the treasurer of the 
royal household, the lord deputy of Ireland, two judges, and thirty- 
four other commoners. There were only eleven whose absence from 
the list in 1559 might have a religious explanation. One of these 
eleven may well have died prior to 1558, but the identification is not 


‘Information on dates of death is derived from many sources including: DNB, 
Complete Peerage, P.R.O., Index of Inquisitions Post Mortem, various of the college 
of heralds’ visitations published by the Harleian Society, various county histories, 
local historical society publications. 
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clear. Two more certainly died not long after Elizabeth’s accession, 
one in 1560 and the other in 1565. Age perhaps explains their 
removal from the commission. Still another man was restored to the 
commission not later than 1574. Finally, William Roper, son-in-law 
of Sir Thomas More, may probably have been taken out of the 
commission for reasons connected with religion.’ There remain six 
for whose omission from the list there is at hand no apparent 
explanation. 

In 1554 the commission of the peace for Somerset included two 
peers, three judges or professional lawyers, and six other knights in 
a total of twenty-nine. Seven only of these men were still alive and 
yet not listed in the commission in 1559 or in 1562. One of the seven 
was a lawyer whose circuit had apparently been changed, since he 
was a J. P. for six other counties in 1562. As in the case of Kent, 
there are six for whose absence from the list there is no ready 
explanation. 

For Worcestershire the commission of the peace of 1554 totaled 
forty-nine and included two bishops, three secular peers, and a con- 
siderable number of members of the council of the marches in 
Wales, several of whom seem to have been Welshmen whose 
identity is hard to establish. Seventeen of these men were listed in 
the commission in 1559 or in 1562 or in both years, eighteen had 
died, and fourteen remain to be accounted for. Two of the latter 
group were bishops who had been superseded. Iwo of the peers, 
the earls of Pembroke and Worcester, were in Elizabeth’s service, 
the former being a justice for several other counties.® Richard Hassal 
had been removed from office as justice of Wales in 1555 for senility 
and may well have died by 1559.’ Hugh Curwen, who had been 
dean of Hereford in 1554, became archbishop of Dublin in 1555 
and a Protestant on Elizabeth’s accession but was no longer asso- 
ciated with Worcestershire. Two men were eminent Catholics, the 
well-known lawyer Edmund Plowden and Edward Carne, who was 
Mary’s ambassador to the Holy See and remained in Rome after 


5DNB, s.v. Roper. 
8DNB, s.v. William Herbert, and William Somerset. 
7Cal. Pat. Rolls, Philip and Mary, II, 278. 
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1558.° Six members of the Worcestershire commission remain 
unaccounted for. 

In Yorkshire, presumably a reflection of the semi-feudal condi- 
tions which still prevailed in the North, there was an unusually large 
number of noblemen in the commission of the peace, eight for the 
North Riding in 1554. Of the whole commission only five, how- 
ever, of those who were still alive in 1559 were not included in the 
list of justices given in the liber pacis of that year. One of this 
quintet was Sir Edward Saunders, the chief justice of the queen’s 
bench who was degraded to be chief baron of the exchequer but 
remained in the commission of the peace in other counties.’ Another 
was John Dawney in whose name there was held an inquisition 
post-mortem in 1553, and it is possible that he had been included in 
the commission of 1554 by error.’° So also a Christopher Metcalf 
was listed in 1574, though he may not have been the same man as 
the justice of 1554. Sir Richard Cholmely was restored to the com- 
mission in 1562. One man only remains wholly elusive. 

The Northamptonshire commission of 1554 included one bishop, 
three lay peers, and twenty-six commoners. Only three of these men 
were still alive and yet out of the commission in both 1559 and 1562. 
One of the trio was a justice of the peace for the parts of Lindsey 
in Lincolnshire in 1562. Two men remain unaccounted for. 

In 1554 the Norfolk commission totaled thirty-three, including 
six members of the house of lords. After allowance is made for those 
who had died and for those who were still justices in 1559 or in 
1562 or in both years, there remain six men whose situation invites 
consideration. One was the bishop of Norwich, who was translated 
to Ely in 1554."* Another was the attorney-general and another the 
earl of Bath who died in February, 1561. Of the remaining three, 
Sir Richard Southwell was a prominent Catholic, while Sir Henry 
Bedingfield was returned as a recusant in 1577 as was also Edward 
Audley’s son Philip. Thus all the members of the Norfolk commis- 
sion in 1554 are accounted for in some fashion.” 


8DNB, s.v. Curwen, Plowden, and Carne. 

°DNB, s.v. Saunders; B. M. Lansdowne MS. 1218, passim. 

10Index of Inquisitions, vol. 23. _ DNB, s.v. Thomas Thirleby. 
12Catholic Record Society, Miscellanea, XII (London, 1921), 54, 61. 
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Presumably more significant than omissions from the list in the 
liber pacis of 1559, which antedated the Act of Supremacy and the 
Act of Uniformity, are the omissions from the roster of 1562 of 
men who were included in 1559, for it was in those years that a 
purge would surely have taken place if there had been one. The 
following table shows both the number of men among the justices 
of 1559 who had held that office in 1554 and the number of those 
who had been added later. It also shows the number of those who 
died between 1559 and 1562 and of those who were still justices in 
that year. 


Kent Somerset Worcs. N.R. Northants. Norf. 
Justices in both 


1554 and 1559 
New Justices, . 


1554-59 


Still in com- 
mission, 1562 28 
Died, 1559-62 4 
32 


13 
Discussed below 7 


Unexplained “6 


For Kent there were, in addition to the names shown in the patent 
roll in 1562, four men whose names were listed in the liber pacis of 
that same year. Presumably they had not been promptly removed 
from the commission after the enactment of the religious legislation 
of 1559. One of the unexplained group, John Tooke, died in 1565, 
aged eighty,”* while another, Thomas Harlakenden, may have died 
in 1558 and have been included in the list of 1559 by error, but was 
certainly dead not later than 1564, in which year his property was 
the subject of an inquisition post-mortem." John Tufton was sheriff 
in 1560-1561 and may have been omitted subsequently by over- 
sight.’* For only six men does there appear to be no plausible non- 


13 Visitation of Kent in 1619, p. 154. 

14Edward Hasted, A History... of the County of Kent (Canterbury, 1797-1801), 
VII, 231-32. 

18P, R. O., List of Sheriffs. 
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religious basis for exclusion. This does not suggest a purge of 
Catholics. 

The Somerset bench was extremely stable in the early years of 
Elizabeth’s reign. Of the total of thirty-five justices listed in 1559, 
thirty were still members of the commission of the peace in 1562. 
Omitted were a bishop who had been deprived, a judge whose 
circuit was changed, a man who had died, and two others, both of 
whom were listed in the liber pacis of that year, one of them being 
sheriff." 

In the case of Worcestershire, there were more changes than for 
Somerset and more men whose status is not clear. Of the thirty-four 
who made up the list of 1559, only fourteen were named in the 
patent roll commission of 1562. Of those omitted no more than two 
seem to have died: Edward Haselwood who probably died in 1558 
in spite of the fact that his name was in the liber pacis of 1559, and 
George Wall, jr., the exact date of whose death is uncertain but may 
likely have been as early as 1562.’’ Sir John Bourne had been prin- 
cipal secretary to Mary, three Marian bishops had been deprived, 
John Whidden was a judge of the common pleas whose circuit was 
changed, and John Welshe seems also to have been a legal member— 
for the omission of all of them there is a good non-religious explana- 
tion.* Three more of the group were residents, not of Worcester- 
shire but of adjacent counties, one of them being a J. P. for Here- 
fordshire in 1562. Sir John Vaughan was a doctor of the civil law 
and hardly a Worcestershire magnate. Charles Fox was a member of 
the council of Wales and was again a member of the commission for 
Worcestershire in 1584.’ Four men’s names were in the liber pacis 
of 1562 though not in the patent roll commission, two of them being 
listed again in 1574. Finally, three remain unaccounted for. 

The North Riding was much like Worcestershire. Of the thirty- 
four men listed in 1559, fourteen only were in the commission in 
the patent roll in 1562. Six, however, seem to have died between 
1559 and 1562. There were two Marian bishops who had been 


16DNB, s.v. Gilbert Bourne and Robert Catlyn; P. R. O., List of Sheriffs. 

17Victoria County History, Worcestershire, IV, 170; III, 62. 

18DNB, s.v. Bourne, Whidden; Middle Temple Bench Books (London, 1912), p. 147. 
19 Visitation of Shropshire in 1623, p. 193. 
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deprived, one lawyer whose circuit was changed, and four men who 
were included in the Jiber pacis though not in the commission in 
the patent roll. Thomas Eynes was not listed in 1562, but he 
was so dignified in 1574 and in 1577. There were six men whose 
omission seems to be unexplained, Lord Latimer, Sir George Con- 
yers, Sir Edward Gower, Richard Whalley, Christopher Lepton, 
and Robert Trystram. Such possible reasons as ill health, or absence 
from the county, or political rather than religious disfavor are 
mere conjecture. 

The Northamptonshire commission like that of Somerset was 
very stable. Of the twelve members of the commission of 1554 who 
were still listed in 1559, nine were included in the commission of 
1562 also. Then of the twenty-eight names which were new in the 
list of 1559, seventeen were still present in 1562. Six men died 
between 1559 and 1562, leaving eight to be otherwise accounted 
for. Two of the eight, Edward Montague, son of the judge, and 
Edmund Brudenell, were justices later in Elizabeth’s reign. Sir 
Walter Mildmay was listed in the liber pacis of 1562 but not in the 
patent roll commission. Yet the founder of Emmanuel College was 
surely neither in disfavor nor a Catholic, and he was back in the 
commission in 1584. Sir Humphrey Stafford was pricked to be sheriff 
in 1565-1566.”° Robert Wingfield and Francis Quarles were reported 
“earnest furtherers of religion” in 1564.7" With regard to the re- 
maining two there appears to be no relevant information. 

Norfolk had twelve men who were justices in 1559 but were not 
listed in the patent roll commission in 1562, though they were prob- 
ably still alive. Three of these men, Sir Thomas Tyndall, Nicholas 
Strange, and Robert Cooke were included in the liber pacis of 1562, 
however, and another one, Gilbert Gerrard, was the new attorney- 
general. The other eight remain elusive. 

Thus a survey of the records shows that in no one of the six 
county areas selected for this study was there any considerable 
reconstruction of the commission of the peace for religious reasons. 
A few, but only a few, prominent Catholics, such as More’s son-in- 


20P. R. O., List of Sheriffs. 
21Mary Bateson, “Collection of Original Letters from the Bishops to the Privy 
Council, 1564; in Camden Miscellany, IX, 36. 
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law, William Roper, and Edmund Plowden, may probably have 
ceased to be justices because of their religious convictions. They 
were clearly a small minority. 

This judgment is further substantiated by the replies to the cir- 
cular letter addressed by the privy council to the bishops in 1564, 
in which the bishops were instructed to report about the religious 
views of the justices in their respective dioceses. The responses were 
various. The archbishop of Canterbury with regard to Kent, the 
bishop of Bath and Wells for Somerset, and the bishop of Norwich 
for Norfolk all indicated that there were no Catholic recusants in 
the commissions of the peace for those counties. On the other hand 
the bishop of Worcester reported a considerable number of gentle- 
men who were “adversaries of the true religion’” Among them were 
five men who were in the commission of the peace either in 1559 
or in 1562. Iwo of these justices lived a number of years after 1564 
but their names do not appear in the Jibri pacis of 1574 or 1582. 
John Knottesford and William Cokesey, however, were justices in 
1574 or later. In the North Riding, the archbishop of York found six 
justices who were “no favorers of Religion’’ The names of four of 
these men are not to be found in the list of 1574, though only one 
of them had died by that time. Another was Leonard Dacre, who 
was to be a principal figure in the northern rebellion. But two 
reputed pro-Catholics, John Sayer and Michael Wandsforth, were 
still in the commission in 1574. The bishop of Peterborough de- 
scribed six of the 1562 justices for Northamptonshire as “greate 
letters of religion” Of them only one, Sir John Spenser, appears to 
have been in the commission later than 1564 though not more than 
three of the others seem to have died before the time of the next list 
now available.” é; 

The conclusion appears unavoidable that, if during the years be- 
tween 1554 and 1564 there was among the justices of the peace the 
usual high mortality of men of mature age, the personnel of the 
commissions was otherwise little disturbed and there certainly was 
no systematic purge for religious reasons. 


Joun H. Gieason 


221bid., passim. 





A Royalist Account of Hugh Peters’ Arrest 


N September 2, 1660, Hugh Peters, the former chaplain to 
O Oliver Cromwell, was arrested in Southwark on charges of 
conspiring in the death of Charles I. Of the thirty-five alleged regi- 
cides who were arrested and tried in the months following the Res- 
toration, twenty-five languished in prison until their deaths, and ten 
were executed during October, 1660, at Charing Cross or Tyburn.* 
Among the unfortunate ten was Hugh Peters, and none received 
more abuse and less pity from his captors and enemies. He was the 
object of a hatred from the Royalists that more than equaled the 
popularity he enjoyed among the sectaries. Although it is unlikely 
that Hugh Peters was officially concerned in the trial and execution 
of Charles I, it was known that he had favored the death of the king 
in a sermon preached in January, 1649, and public feeling against 
him as a person and as a preacher ran so high that his conviction of 
regicide was a foregone conclusion. He was accordingly hanged, 
drawn, and quartered at Charing Cross on October 16, 1660, before 
a jeering mob.’ 

During his lifetime Peters was a man who was either violently 
hated or violently loved. Few remained indifferent to him. And this 
extraordinary partisanship has been continued in an extensive bio- 
graphical tradition which is not remarkable for its objectivity.’ 


14 Complete Collection of State Trials and Proceedings For High Treason and 
Other Crimes and Misdemeanors From the Earliest Period to the Year 1783, eds. 
Thomas J. Howell and Thomas B. Howell (London, 1816), V, 947-1364. The precise 
details of the various sentences and/or executions of the thirty-five regicides are 
somewhat involved and confusing. Of the twenty-five who spent the rest of their 
lives in prison, eighteen had been sentenced to death at their trials, but the required 
consent of Parliament to the sentence was never given; six, who were not on trial for 
their lives, received life sentences; and the remaining one, Hewlet, due to conflicting 
testimony, was never sentenced at all. 

2Ibid., pp. 1279-83. The cruelty of this execution was unsurpassed. In no other was 
a concerted attempt made by the hangman and the crowd to break the spirit of the 
prisoner. 

8Space does not permit a full documentation of this tradition. An exhaustive bibli- 
ography of materials for the life of Peters is found in George C. Boase’s and William 
P. Courtney’s Bibliotheca Cornubiensis (London, 1878), II, 465-74. The most impor- 
tant books that are biographic rather than political squibs are these: William Yonge, 
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Moreover, the controversy over his personal integrity and achieve- 
ment in both public and private life has been heated enough to be 
in itself the subject of historical scholarship.‘ In view of this interest, 
it is surprising that in none of these accounts is there any critical 
attention paid to a defamatory report of the manner of his arrest that 
appeared in the newsbook, Parliamentary Intelligencer, under date 
of September, 1660,° a report that was certainly ribald enough and 
evidently popular enough to warrant versification in two broadsides 
that were later printed under the titles, The Welsh Hubub, or the 
Unkennelling and Earthing of Hugh Peters, and England’s Object, 
and circulated in October, 1660, the month of his trial and execu- 
tion. Only one biographer, J. Max Patrick, mentions the “low 
stories” purveyed by “Royalists;’ but the reference is contained in 
a dismissive footnote which doesn’t include the original source of 
the story.® In an anonymous Irish journal kept during 1659-1660, 
which seems entirely made up of extracts from English newsbooks, 
there is a copy, in the main accurate, of the original account given 
in Parliamentary Intelligencer.’ The neglect by biographers seems 
curious, then, in view of the wide popularity of this tale at a time 
when debate over the morality of Hugh Peters’ life was at its most 
crucial and inflammable. 





England’s Shame, or the unmasking of a political Atheist (London, 1663), a scurrilous 
fabrication written by the man who gave false and vindictive testimony against Peters 
at his trial; William Harris, “The Life of Hugh Peters; in An Historical and Critical 
Account of the Lives and Writings of James I and Charles I (London, 1814); Joseph 
B. Felt, A Memoir or Defense of Hugh Peters (Boston, 1851); J. Max Patrick, Hugh 
Peters: A Study in Puritanism, The University of Buffalo Studies, XVII (March 1946), 
an interesting attempt to explain Hugh Peters as a social and = reformer; Sir 


Charles Firth in DNB s. v. “Peters, Hugh? the most concise of the accounts; and Ray- 
mond Phineas Stearns, The Strenuous Puritan: Hugh Peter, 1598-1660 (Urbana, Ill., 
1954), the most complete biography. 


4See Raymond Phineas Stearns, Hugh Peters and His Biograpbers, Annual Pro- 
ceedings of the Bostonian Society (Boston, 1935), and S. E. Morison, “Sir Charles 
Firth and Master Hugh Peters’ The Harvard Graduates Magazine, XXXIX (De- 
cember 1930), 120-140. 

5Pp. 581-83. 

SOp. cit. p. 116, n. 116. Stearns (The Strenuous Puritan, p. 415) mentions the 
account but gives no details. 

National Library of Ireland MS. 5146. The Huntington Library obtained a micro- 
film of this manuscript journal from Mr. R. J. or Director, National Library of 
Ireland, through the request of Professor Caroline Robbins of Bryn Mawr College. 
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The report pictures Hugh Peters as a profligate, coward, and liar, 
and represents an extreme Royalist attempt to disgrace him among 
his co-religionists. It contains, however, other elements besides the 
morally defaming which should be historically interesting; it is 
wittily ribald and displays a number of facile puns; but its most in- 
teresting secondary element is the anti-Quakerism it reveals. Three 
Quakers are depicted as hiding Hugh Peters from the authorities, 
their characters are impugned, and their religion is treated to a 
subtle ridicule. If Quakers had assisted Peters in his efforts to escape 
arrest, they too would most certainly have been arrested and im- 
prisoned. However, those volumes which have recorded the arrests 
of Quakers for political and religious reasons during 1660 do not 
include the names given in the account.® 

One is forced to conclude that the account is a libelous exaggera- 
tion and the author a somewhat witty Royalist with an incidental 
prejudice against the Quakers. Nevertheless, where so much scur- 
rility exists—and Peters alone among the regicides was deluged with 
it—there must be some provocation, but this would seem to lie less 
in specific acts and events with which he was associated than in qual- 
ities he possessed as a person. It is ironic, after all, that the full fury 
of vengeance for the regicide fell upon Peters when he had so little 


to do with it. Rather, it appears that the regicide served as an excuse 
for pouring out long-suppressed resentment against his preaching, 
his fanatic puritanism, his bellicose, garrulous, and offensively 
jocular personality so long before the public eye. 

Vireinia L. Rutanp 


And now we can tell News which all the Good Subjects of three King- 
domes will Rejoyce at; how that great Instrument of Sedition and Fire- 
brand, Hugh Peters, is close Prisoner in the Tower of London. 

The Particulars take impartially thus: on Friday last Intelligence was 
given that Peters privily lurked about Southwark; whereupon Sir Ed- 
ward Nicholas His Majesties principal Secretary of State, sent two Mes- 
sengers of His Majesties Chamber in ordinary to apprehend him: That 


8Joseph Besse, A Collection of The Sufferings of the People called Quakers (Lon- 
don, 1753). See also Extracts from State Papers Relating to Friends, 1654 to 1672, ed. 
Norman Penney, Friends Historical Society (London, 1913). This latter volume 
appeared as Supplements 8-11 to The Journal of the Friends Historical Society. 
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night they entered the house where He lay, which was one Broads a 
Quaker in St Thomas Parish, whose Daughter Mrs Peach then lay in. 
The Messengers searched, but missed Hugh Peters, who (according to 
his custom) had ~~ into the Bed to the young Woman, where the 
Messenger modestly forbade their search, she having been Delivered but 
two days before. There lay Hugh, and the Messengers finding a private 

assage out of that house into the house of another Quaker, John Day 
the Cobler, (thus Quaking runs from House to House) they searched 
there also; in the interim Peters Escaped from Child-bed, leaving behind 
him his Cane with a Rapier in it, a Small pocket Bible, and a gray Cloak; 
(for possibly now he was in his Frock.) But on Sunday last about six at 
night, in a place called the Maze, in the Same Parish, Horse-way down at 
Nathaniel Mun a Tape-Weavers House, Hugh Peters again lay in; the 
Messenger Mr. Wickham coming to the door, found it not locked nor 
latched, but me fast by the Tape-Weavers Wife, (how faithfull still 
that Sex are to Peters!) who thrust her back to the door, till the Mes- 
sengers Strength proved Mrs. Mun was the weaker Vessel, and suddenly 
running up stairs, found that door also kept fast like the other. "Twas 
Hugh himself, whose shoulder at the door oe the Messenger hard to it, 
for Peters now thought He thrust for his Life. But the Messenger en- 


couraged in hopes ’twas Peters, whose strength failed as his fear in- 
creased, at last the door flew open, where Hugh Peters was found (a 
true Quaker) trembling after an incredible manner. Yet now (in his 
wonted confidence) he stifly denied himself to be Peters, but said his 
name was Thompson (perhaps Hugh the Son of Thomas) threatning 


the messenger with an Action at Law for offering to affirm that he was 
Hugh Peters; and therefore refused to go down with the Messenger till 
Mr Arnold (a Servant to Mr. Blagge of His Majesties Bed-Chamber) 
Mr. Hopkins a good neighbor, and Mr. Harris the honest Constable, 
came up the stairs, who all expressed much dilligence and heartiness in 
assisting the Messenger. And yet, after all, he refused to come down 
(still wondring they would think him Peters) so as they began to force 
him down, and then he promised to goe along, but first, said he, give me 
leave to gather up my Spirits; where upon he called for Drink, and drank 
two quarts (two full quarts) of small Beer, for the House had no strong. 
Then Hugh desired He might ye privately to Mris. [sic] Mun, which 
they denied, unless he would Speak in their Hearing, after which, he 
said, I will go, but I beg for the Lords Sake that you will call me not 
Peters, for, said he, If it be known that I am Hugh Peters, the people in 
the Street will stone me. 

At last out he came, but pryrng Ana. in again, saying, I must speak 
privately with the woman of the House, (still a woman was his chief 


Confident,) and now they had some Tugging to fetch Him back, in 


8 BSEs 34 


Pe. 
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which Struggle, feeling his skirts hard, they unript them, and found five 
Pieces of Gold and some Silver Medals, and out of his pocket they took 
his Almanack, for which He struggled more than for his Bible. Thence 
they forced him to the Constable’s House, where they Sent for his Land- 
lord Broad (an old Accuser of honest Men) who being absent, His Son- 
in-Law Peach (whose happiness it was that His Wife had been but two 
daies Delivered) came in His stead, who being asked If he knew that 
Cloak, Cane, and Gloves, answered, that they belonged to that Gentle- 
man; pointing to Peters. But Hugh still with accustomed modesty denied 
it, name and all; though soon after (forgetting himself) he unawares put 
on the Gloves and said, they were his own; and then without more tri- 
fling they brought him to the Tower, and delivered him into the custody 
of the worthy Lieutenant Sir John Robinson (in the blood of Whose 
Uncle, that ever-renowned William late Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Hugh Peters was elbow deep, and got the Archbishops Library of most 
choise Books, as well as his Majesties Library at St. toro which he 
hath now turned to a pocket Bible and an Almanack. All this while, and 
at the Tower also, Hugh averred his name was Thomson, and denied 
himself to be Peters, though there his Cosin Mr Birch the Warder knew 
him, and called the man by his name, til at last in private to Sir John 
Robinson he confessed who he was, then (with most ingenious modesty) 
accused the Messenger and the rest for taking and bringing him to the 
Tower by the name of Thomson. So that he who before threatened an 
Action against those who offered to call him Hugh Peters doth now 
accuse them for calling him Thomson. This is St. Hugh, who when our 
Glorious Soveraign was led to Martyrdom, fell so heavy upon his right- 
eous soul, blaspheming him upon his then Text (Pslm 149, “To bind their 
Kings in Chains, &)® and may now make himself the Title of his own 
Oliver Cromwell in January, 1649. 

Book (called, Good worke for a good Magistrate)*® where among many 
other, he hath these six motions. 1. That Pauls Church may be pulled 
down to pave Thamestreet. 2. To destroy Colledges, since there are none 
in the Gospel, pag 4, (for Hugh was expelled one.) 3. That Physicians 
should take smal fees, pag 33. (What was Hugh’s disease?) 4. That 
Adultery should be punished with a mercifull heart, pag 52. (and not like 
Butchers.) 5. That all unmarried maids be : i to spin, (to prevent the 
best use of hemp.) That all Records in the Tower might be burned——— 
But the Records still are safe in the Tower, and so is Hugh Peters, where 
now we leave Him. 


*Psalm 149, which served as the text for the incriminating sermon preached before 
10An ironic reference to Peters’ own pamphlet: Good Work for a good Magistrate 
(London, 1651). 





Hardy’s Wife-Selling Incident 
and a Letter by Warren Hastings 


HOMAS HARDY’s The Mayor of Casterbridge (1886), one of his 

best novels, begins memorably. An unemployed farm-laborer, 
Michael Henchard, who is to be the central character, offers his 
wife for sale and finally sells her, in a fit of resentful depression 
brought on chiefly by drunkenness. Henchard becomes sober a few 
hours after his wife and little daughter have departed with the pur- 
chaser. He seeks them to no avail, and then takes a mighty oath that 
he will drink no intoxicating liquor for twenty-one years. This vow 
he is to keep, with interesting results. 

The opening episode of the book has called forth several varied 
comments. By 1890 John A. Steuart had addressed Hardy in his 
series of letters to living authors, and praised him highly (“the most 
distinctly modern of our living novelists”; “of certain broad aspects 
which are as characteristically nineteenth century as they are char- 
acteristically English, you are, I think, beyond rival as delineator”). 
He included approval of The Mayor of Casterbridge, emphasizing 
favorably the combination in it of realism and romance. But he 
proceeded: 


One thing only disturbs the harmony and general congruity of the book. 
I refer to Henchard’s sale of his wife. That incident, I confess, seems to 
me to verge rather too closely on the improbable, if not on the farcical 
or absurd. It would almost appear as if at the outset you had mistaken 
the scope and quality of your material, and intended the book to be 
something different from what it is—something half whimsical, perhaps, 
—and that you only recognised your opportunity when you were well 
on with your story. The conduct of Henchard’s wife, too, is rather—I 
was going to write disappointing, but —s would be the better 
word. I suppose there are women who would tramp round the country, 
if not quite willingly, at least quite meekly, to be offered for sale at 
every public-house that is passed, and who would go off quietly with 
casual sailors as their new lords and masters, but it has never been my 
fortune to come into contact with them . .. when one is past the sale of 
the wife in The Mayor of Casterbridge there is nothing in it to disturb 
credulity. In other respects the book is, like all your books, masterly.’ 


1John A. Steuart, Letters to Living Authors (London, 1890), pp. 101, 109-11. 
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Possibly because of just such criticism as this, Hardy provided in 
the preface to the 1895 edition of The Mayor an announcement that 
the incidents of the novel “arise mainly out of three events, which 
chanced to range themselves in the order and at or about the inter- 
vals of time here given, in the real history of the town called Caster- 
bridge and the neighbouring country;’ and that the first of these, 
he continued, was the sale of a wife by her husband. Later commen- 
tators directed special attention to the opening incident. Joseph 
Warren Beach in 1922 called it “no less an event than the sale of a 
wife; and Henry Charles Duffin fifteen years later, writing of 
Hardy’s Wessex novels, called it “a supremely good opening;’ and 
said, “No other novel opens so dramatically as this:’* Carl J. Weber 
in 1940 hailed the incident as impressive, and he considered it good 
testimony of Hardy’s inventive artistry: “From the striking open- 
ing episode when Henchard sells his wife to the tragic discovery of 
his penciled will, Hardy’s invention never flags:”* 

No one seems to have identified the actual wife-selling event to 
which Hardy referred in the 1895 preface. Miss Rebekah Owen, 
long-time admirer, friend, and critic of Hardy, included in her col- 
lection of Hardyana now in the Colby College Library ten clippings 
from various sources, each telling of the sale of a wife or child.* The 
dates given on her clippings range, however, from 1890 to 1904— 
except for one of December 4, 1858, on a clipping from Punch that 
tells of the attempted sale of a wife near Bradford. Although Weber 
has plausibly shown that Hardy may have drawn the basic character 
traits of Michael Henchard from Anthony Trollope’s father as he 
was described in Trollope’s Autobiography (published in Septem- 
ber, 1883, six months before Hardy began to write the novel),* he 
does not find that Hardy drew from Trollope any of the incidents 


2The Technique of Thomas Hardy (Chicago, 1922), pp. 134-35. 

8Thomas Hardy: A Study of the Wessex Novels... . 3rd ed., rev. and enl. (Man- 
chester, 1937), Pp. 34, 35- 

4Hardy of Wessex: His Life and Literary Career (New York, 1940), p. 103. 


5Carl J. Weber, Rebekah Owen and Thomas Hardy, Colby College Monograph 
No. 8 (Waterville, Me., 1939), pp. 63-64. 


®Hardy of Wessex, PP. 102-103. Harvey C. Webster praises Weber’s suggestion—see 


p- v of the “Rinehart Editions” ed. of The Mayor of Casterbridge (New York, 1948). 
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which show Henchard in action.’ In 1945 Harold A. Scudder 
concerned himself over the possible source and the plausibility of 
Hardy’s wife-selling incident, and reprinted an account, given in 
1883 by S. C. Hall, of a wife-sale at Smithfield that Hall had wit- 
nessed; this account ends: 


He [the seller] gained nothing by the bargain beyond the half-crown 
and the pot of porter; the sale released him from no responsibility either 
to the parish or the law, but the transaction freed his successor from 
danger of an action for crim. con.; that was all his on beyond the lady. 
Such transfers of conjugal rights were frequent fifty years ago.* 


But Hardy indicates by the first sentence of his novel that the 
opening incident took place before 1833. 

An account, written in 1810, of an English wife offered for public 
sale has recently come to my attention. The action is reported to 
have taken place at a time earlier than 1810, later than 1798, and 
probably within the first decade of the nineteenth century. Warren 
Hastings, the former Governor-General of Bengal, wrote a letter 
on January 1, 1810, to a kinsman and intimate friend, Lieutenant 
General Sir Charles Hastings, telling of a wife offered for sale. A 
gentleman was said to have been afflicted with catalepsy, first in 
1798. The progress of the disease had been slow. In time the effect 
became not drowsiness and a tendency to immobility, as it usually 
was, but the excessive opposite. Such reversal, said Hastings, he un- 
derstood to be not uncommon in medical experience—“as Opium, 
for instance, tho’ generally given as a sedative, and to promote sleep, 
will sometimes irritate, & cause wakefulness?’ When the fit was on 
the man he was stimulated to vigorous and extravagant activities: 


I may mention one, which will give you some idea of his general pro- 
pensities when he was under the influence of this mania. Meeting in his 
rambles with a gang of Gipseys, he put himself at their head, and at- 
tempted to rob a house belonging to the D’acre family; & had succeeded 
in breaking open a window of the room in which the butler kept his 
plate; when by great good chance, a black smith of a distant parish came 


“It is pertinent here to point out that W. H. Gardner has shown a notable parallel 
between Henchard and King Lear. See his Some Thoughts on “The Mayor of Cas- 
terbridgey The English Association Pamphlet No. 77 (Nov., 1930), pp. 27-29. 


8Scudder, “Selling a Wife? Notes and Queries, CLXXXVIII (Mar. 24, 1945), 123-24. 
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that way. He, being a bold fellow, joined the servants of the house, and 
drove away the assailants. Their leader received in this affray so sound a 
beating as, it was thought, would either kill or cure him: but it did 
neither. He continued his frolics, to the great annoyance of his neigh- 
bors and his own emolument; for mad as he was, he somehow or other 
made his own party good. His last feat was to take his wife to the mar- 
ket place with a rope round her neck, and offer her for sale to the best 
bidder. The motive for this strange act, was as he alledged, the malicious 
insinuation of some of his neighbors, that to him, and not to his wife, 
was imputable his having no children, tho’ they had been married some 
years. To refute this aspersion he declared, & the public cryer proclaimed 
it, that he would marry any woman that would have him, provided she 
was young and handsome, engaging, under good security, that she 
should be the mother of a child, a son, within a year and a day; nay, fur- 
ther, that the boy sh*, live to be as stout & clever as his father. What 
completes the extravagancy of this anecdote, is, that the lady, instead of 
expressing any offense at this behavior, whether from the effect of the 
same morbid affection (for it is catching) or through fear of a worse 
application of the rope, assented cheerfully to the separation, gave her 
husband the best character in the world, but was better pleased, she said, 
to be her own mistress (and this she desired the cryer to proclaim, 
which he did) for the sake of the good of the public. . . .° 


The gentleman may be alive, said Hastings; and “You will excuse 
my not mentioning his name?’ 

Warren Hastings by 1810 had long been living quietly as a coun- 
try gentleman and farmer in Worcestershire. He had maintained 
for years a friendship with Sir John D’Oyly, and had frequently 
been a visitor at Newtown Park, also called D’Oyly Park,” Sir 
John’s estate near Lymington, in Hampshire. This estate was with- 
in about fifty miles of Dorchester—the Casterbridge of Hardy’s 
Wessex—and Hardy himself had known intimately, for thirty-five 
years, Dorchester and the surrounding countryside.” 

Although Hastings’ story is not surely a source for Hardy’s epi- 
sode, it tells of a man who in one way or another may have come 


*Huntington Library MS, HM HA6174. 

10For evidence see my The Life and Work of William Gilpin (1724-1804), Master 
of the Picturesque ... (Urbana, Ill., 1939), p. 160; also see Richard Warner, Literary 
Recollections (London, 1830), I, 204-11, for an extended account of Hastings and 
D’Oyly; and A. Mervyn Davies, Warren Hastings . . . (London, 1935), pp. 516, 520. 

11Weber, Hardy of Wessex, p. 100. 
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to Hardy’s attention and thus have served as at least partial basis for 
the novelist’s highly artistic account of a wife-selling incident. Also, 
here is further evidence that wife-sales did take place in real life in 
England not far from the time Hardy indicates for the sale of Hen- 
chard’s wife. Hence the famous opening for The Mayor of Caster- 


bridge seems less far-fetched, more plausible, than it might otherwise 
seem. 


WituiaM Darsy TEMPLEMAN 





Acquisitions 
August 16, 1954.— November Is, 1954 


I order to inform scholars and friends of developments in the 
Huntington Library’s collections, each issue of the Quarterly 
will note briefly the more important acquisitions. It will be impos- 
sible to list all of the purchases and gifts received in the three-month 
period between numbers of the Quarterly, but books, manuscripts, 
and prints of special importance will be mentioned. 


ENGLIsH History AND LITERATURE 


The Library acquired valuable English historical material in a 
volume of manuscript letters formerly belonging to the chief min- 
ister of the Elector of Hanover, later George I of England. It con- 
tains 158 letters written by various agents and friends interested in 
the Hanoverian succession to the English throne. The letters, ad- 
dressed to the chief minister, cover half the year 1713. Among them 
are five very important letters of the Duke of Marlborough which 
throw new light on this period of his life. 

At a recent New York auction, the Library obtained four differ- 
ent lots of 17th-century pamphlets dealing with important English 
historical events. The first lot contains ten pamphlets on Charles II 
and his restoration in 1660. Two lots contain eleven scarce pamphlets 
on the English Civil War. In the last group are eight items on the 
‘ reign of William III and the attempts of James II to regain the 
throne. 

A complete file of Museum, Or the Literary and Historical Reg- 
ister, Nos. 1-39 (London, 1746-47), has been added to the Library’s 
English periodical file. Edited by the poet Mark Akenside, it con- 
tains many poetical pieces as well as literary and historical essays. 

A valuable collection of English Quaker pamphlets was purchased 
by private sale recently. Bound in one volume, the collection con- 
tains twenty-two pamphlets defending the Quaker cause. Most of 
them were printed by Giles Calvert between 1653 and 1655. 
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AMERICAN History AND LITERATURE 


The Library recently purchased the finest collection then in pri- 
vate hands of the manuscripts and drawings of George Catlin, the 
noted historian and student of American Indians. The collection 
contains 255 original drawings in oil and pencil of Indians and In- 
dian life, accompanying a manuscript by Catlin entitled The North 
Americans. The drawings were probably made between 1855 and 
1865 from sketches made on trips to the west between 1852 and 
1854. The list of Indian tribes covered in the material is an impres- 
sive one, including the Sioux, Ojibwa, Crow, Blackfoot, Cheyenne, 
Kiowa, and Comanche nations, as well as such far-west groups as 
the Shoshone, Apache, Nez Perce, Navajo, and Mojave tribes. Cat- 
lin’s intention was to publish this manuscript in two large folio vol- 
umes with the drawings, but the work never got into print. The 
manuscript was bound and portfolios were made for the drawings 
sometime before 1892. J. Garland Pollard and George Bird Grinnell, 
both authorities on North American Indians, have made marginal 
notations on the drawings as well as on the manuscript. 

Eleven new titles have been added to the Library’s already fine 
collection of Benjamin Franklin imprints. Of special interest is.one 
of the rare Passy imprints, a single sheet printed on both sides by 
Franklin at his private press in Passy while he was minister to France 
during the American Revolution. It is a reprint of the instructions 
issued by the Continental Congress in 1780 to the captains and com- 
manders of privately armed vessels, many of whom were putting 
into French ports for refitting and supplies during this period. The 
Library also purchased the copy of John Byrom’s Universal English 
Shorthand (Manchester, 1767) which formerly belonged to Frank- 
lin and which contains his autograph and a few notes in his hand. 

Files of four rare newspapers, all published in St. Joseph, Mis- 
souri, have just been acquired from local sources: the St. Joseph 
Gazette (1845-1854), the Weekly West (1859-1860), the St. Joseph 
Morning Herald (1862-1865), and the St. Joseph Daily Herald 
(1873-1874). No comparable files of the first three of these papers 
are known. The St. Joseph Gazette is especially rich in source mate- 
rial on the Oregon and Santa Fe trails, as well as the Mormon migra- 
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tion and the California gold rush. The Weekly West and the Morn- 
ing Herald are important for the study of Missouri’s reaction to the 
Civil War. 

From a nephew of George Sterling the Library recently pur- 
chased a number of books and manuscripts of the California poet. 
Among the 500 letters written to Sterling are seventeen by Jack 
London. There are seventy-three of Sterling’s letters to London. 

One of the rarest of American Quaker items was acquired at a 
recent auction, with the purchase of George Keith’s Serious appeal 
to all the more sober, impartial & judicious people in New England 
... (Philadelphia, 1692). Only three copies of this important tract 
in defense of American Quakers are known, one in England and 
two in America. 


BoTANICAL LIBRARY 


The botanical library has just acquired a copy of Nicolaus Joseph 
Jacquin’s Stapeliarum in hortis Vindobonensibus cultarum .. . 
(Vienna, 1806). The volume has 64 hand-colored copper plates 
accompanying the text. 

A beautiful addition to the rare book collection as well as to the 
botanical library is a copy of The New Flora Britannica (Lon- 
don, 1812) with hand-colored copper plates from drawings by 
Sydenham Edwards. The text and plates are particularly appropri- 
ate, since they describe many of the varieties of flowers and plants 
now in the Huntington gardens. 


PRINTS AND DRAWINGS 


A recent major addition to the Library’s collection of William 
Blake was a copy of the color print Triple Hecate. This plate, meas- 
uring 16 x 21% inches, was printed by Blake himself about 1795. It 
is a rare example of his method of printing in color. The Library has 
two other, smaller specimens of Blake’s color print work. 
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To Contributors 


Articles and notes submitted to the Huntington Library Quarterly 
should be typewritten on standard-size paper, double-spaced, with gen- 
erous margins, following The MLA Style Sheet. In spelling, contributors 
should follow the preferred use in Webster's New International Diction- 
ary, 2nd ed., unabridged. 

In quoted matter, unless there is strong reason for retaining the type 
peculiarities of the original, it is desirable to expand contractions, lower 
superior letters, substitute “v” for “u” (or vice versa), “j” for “i; “w” 
for “vv,’ etc., in accordance with modern usage. Greek should be translit- 
erated, and long quotations in Latin, Greek, or other foreign languages 
should be translated. If desirable, the original language may be repro- 
duced in footnotes. In every case clarity, both in typography and 
language, is the aim. 

The ordinary citation of a book includes the author’s name, the title 
of the book, place and date of publication, volume and page numbers. The’ 
title is underscored to indicate italics. [Example: Victor S. Clark, Histo 
of Manufacturers in the United States (New York, 1929), I, 38-43.] The 
title of an article in a periodical or continuing series should be inclosed int 
quotation marks and followed by the title of the periodical. [Example: 
Isaac Lippincott, “Industrial Influence of Lead in Missouri,’ Journal o 
Political Economy, XX (1931), 695-715.] If the work is an edited on 
the title should be followed by the editor’s name. [Example: Speeches, 
Correspondence and Political Papers of Carl Schurz, ed. Frederic Ban 
croft (New York, 1913), I, 55-57.] For a work lacking pagination, use the 
signatures instead of page references: Sig. A3’. If a work cited is in 
series, the name of the series, followed by the serial number, if given 
should precede the place of publication. [Example: Carl R. Fish, Th 
Civil Service and the Patronage, Harvard Historical Studies, XI (New 
York, 1905), pp. 101-103.] If a particular edition of a work is cited, the 
number of the edition precedes the place of publication. [Example: 
A Manual of Style, 11th ed. (Chicago, 1949).] 








